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The Greatest Victory of the War 


HE greatest victory of the War of 1914 thus far has not been 

the victory of the French and English over the Germans in 

the battles of the Marne, any of the victories of the Russians 

over the Austrians in Galicia, nor any one of the victories of General 
von Hindenberg. These gruesome victories represent military op- 
erations on an unprecedented scale; they have been great battles, 
some of them more deadly than Waterloo, more important than 
Pultowa. Buttheyall sink into relative insignificance compared with 
the diplomatic triumph of the American administration 1n its con- 
troversy with Germany over the rights of neutrals upon the high seas. 

As pointed out in our editorial in thé last number of the Ap- 
VOCATE OF Peace, with Germany?”’ the situation confronting 
the United States and Germany at that time was filled with danger. 
The uninterrupted friendly relations of the two countries were at 
the point of rupture. But without the rattle of any sword, with 
no cry of mobilization, with no threat nor hint of force, armed only 
with words and facts, the cold steel of unbending logic and the 
armor of law and moral ideals, Woodrow Wilson went forth to 
combat, a combat typical some glad day of all combats, the combat 
of mind against mind. 

The issue had been clearly drawn—shall the lives of non-com- 
batants be safe upon the high seas, or shall they not? That was 
the issue. 

International law before the war said that they should be safe. 
Germany had taken the position that the new submarine and aerial 
warfare had necessarily made certain portions of international law 
obsolete. President Wilson’s note of July 21 re-established that 
international law. For, September first, Count Bernstorff com- 
municated to Mr. Lansing, our Secretary of State, Germany’s 
decision that ‘‘/ners will not be sunk by our submarines without warn- 
ing and without safety to the lives of non-combatants, provided that the 
liners do not try to escape or offer resistance.”’ 

That was the victory. It was a victory for the United States, a 
very brilliant victory, giving to this country a new prestige among 
the nations, and assuring to our President a high place on the pages 
of history. It was a victory of the better Germany over the worse. 
It was a victory of right over might, of justice over lawlessness, of 
peace over war. It was a victory of civilization, humanity, of ‘the 
God.of nations. For these reasons it is the greatest victory of the 
war. 
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IS JAPAN DISMANTLING CHINA? 


HERE is evidence that the prevailing American 

impression as to the nature of Japan’s recent 
transactions with China is a bit wide of the mark. It 
is generally assumed, we believe, that Japan has com- 
mitted an act of high-handed aggression against her 
ancient but helpless neighbor. But the documents of 
the transaction as now published reveal evidences both 
of moderation and of a regard for China’s own welfare 
that have not always been shown even by the Christian 
powers in their dealings with China. 

The convention consists of two treaties and the ex- 
change of thirteen notes. In addition, in pursuance 
with Japan’s advice, the President of China has declared 
inalienable the entire Chinese coast, a declaration which 
applies to all foreign powers, including Japan. 

Of the two treaties the first pertains to the province 
of Shantung, in which Kiao-chow is located, and which 
was Germany’s “sphere of influence” until dislodged by 
Japan last autumn. The treaty provides for the trans- 
fer to Japan of the rights held by Germany in case of 
an ultimately favorable issue of the present war, but with 
this important exception, that Kiao-chow is to be re- 
stored to China. There is also provision that both Kiao- 
chow and other cities and towns shall be thrown open 
to foreign residence and trade,—a wider opening, not a 
' closing, of the “open door.” Moreover, in an attached 
note China declares the inalienability of any part of the 
territory of Shantung or of any island along its coast, 
this being a special safeguard to Japan, since Shantung 
lies right across from Korea. 

The other treaty pertains to south Manchuria and 
eastern inner Mongolia. This region, too, was not 
originally Japan’s sphere of influence, but Russia’s, and 
was taken over at the close of the Russo-Japanese War. 
South Manchuria is about one-fourth of all Manchuria, 
the rest being still held by Russia. The boundaries of 
eastern inner Mongolia are still only vaguely defined, 
but the territory involved is less than half of that still 
under Russian influence. The whole is a sparsely- 
populated region. The treaty extends the term of the 
leases of the Port Arthur-Dalney territory and of the 
South Manchuria and Antung-Mukden railways to 
ninety-nine years, the same length as that of the other 
existing leases to foreign powers along the China coast. 
It also grants Japanese subjects the right to lease land 
in South Manchuria, to travel, reside, and do business in 
the same region and to engage in joint agricultural 
enterprises with the Chinese in certain towns in eastern 
inner Mongolia. Certain towns are also to be thrown 
open to foreign residence and trade in this region, and 
finally in the whole region covered by this treaty 
Japanese subjects shall obey Chinese law and pay 
Chinese taxes, but in case of violations of law are to 
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be tried by the Japanese consular courts until such time 
as the judicial system of China shall. have been per- 
fected. ‘Then all offenders shall be tried by the regular 
Chinese courts. Notes attached to the treaty grant con- 
siderable mining concessions and also give Japan the 
preference when railway loans are to be raised or foreign 
advisers employed. 

The whole agreement concerning this region is far 
more respectful of China’s authority and upholds the 
principle of the open door far more definitely than was 
the case in the agreement with Russia before. Russia, 
it will be remembered, had gone so far as to set a viceroy 
over Manchuria previous to the Russo-Japanese War. 

A separate note provides for the safeguarding of the 
vested interests of Japanese capitalists in the Hanyeh- 
ping Iron Company, and still another closes the door 
against the establishment by a foreign power of a naval 
base along the coast of Fukien province directly opposite 
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There is no doubt that Japan will derive considerable 
gain in material resources and in prestige through the 
consummation of these treaties. Especially in Manchu- 
ria and Mongolia will she have an outlet for her surplus 
population and be in a position to derive profit from a 
share in the material development of the country. But 
while her geographical, racial, and linguistic proximity 
to China might justly entitle her to a larger share of 
concessions than other powers, as a matter of fact even 
under the new treaties it is clear that she has much less. 
Her acquisitions are scarcely to be compared with Rus- 
sia’s vast domain in north Manchuria and outer Mon- 
golia; or with Great Britain’s “sphere of influence” in 
the great Yangtse Kiang valley running through the 
heart of China and her rights in Tibet ; or with France’s 
great sphere in the Mekong valley and her sovereignty 
over Annam; or with Germany’s former hold on Shan- 
tung; or with America’s Standard Oil Company’s sixty 
years’ monopoly on the oil of Chihli and Shensi prov- 
inces, a monopoly which gives China only five per cent 
of the crude oil. And all of these “spheres” include rich 
mining, railway, and other concessions. 

Furthermore, the advantage in the new treaties is not 
all on Japan’s side. China, too, is benefited. In the first 
place the great strategic port of Kiao-chow is to be re- 
turned to China at the close of the war. In the second 
place China’s integrity is more secure than it was before. 
Japan has obligated herself to stand by China in resist- 
ance against the further alienation of her coast through 
conquest, purchase or lease of any port, harbor or island. 
In the third place Japan gives the first promise to sur- 
render her extraterritoriality privileges in China, thus 
removing from her sovereignty this vexatious infringe- 
ment which all the powers have considered unavoidable 
hitherto. It is possible to conceive that these very steps 
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taken by Japan may be the means of turning the scale 
in favor of the permanent integrity and independence of 
China. 

However, in addition to what was finally embodied in 
the treaties there are certain demands which Japan orig- 
inally made but later dropped or left for future nego- 
tiation. These must also be considered, for they have 
been taken to reveal especially Japan’s ultimate pur- 
poses. These “Group Five” demands have given special 
concern. They pertain to the employment of Japanese 
advisers, the right to purchase land for hospitals, tem- 
ples and schools, joint police in certain places where 
many Japanese reside, the purchase of a certain quan- 
tity of munitions of war from Japan, certain preferential 
treatment in Fukien province, and the right to preach. 
But even in these propositions there is nothing to prove 
conclusively that Japan had in view anything other than 
she professed, namely, the permanent peace of the Far 
East. Japan has waged two wars to check movements 
that she regarded as threatening her own national exist- 
ence. It is natural that she does not want to repeat the 
costly experience. But the scramble of the Western 
powers for “rights” in China has been such that not only 
the virtual dismemberment of China, but the domina- 
tion of all Asia by these powers is more than a remote 
possibility. While some of the “Group Five” proposi- 
tions seemed to aim merely at placing Japan on a par 
with other powers in certain respects, others probably 
had the deeper significance of an endeavor to stem a tide 
that certainly is on and affects both China’s and Japan’s 
most vital interests. 

But why has China’s protest against Japan’s action 
been so bitter? One reason no doubt is that China is 
nationally more awake than ever before. Then there 
are rumors of sinister influences behind the scenes at 
Peking inciting the government to resist Japan’s de- 
mands. Further, there is a strong feeling of antipathy 
against the Japanese people on the part of certain 
Chinese. Hence it is, no doubt, that Japan felt justified 
in using a kind of coercion to secure acquiescence to an 


* agreement deemed by her to be moderate and patently 


to the advantage of China. But it is not the first time 
that China has been coerced. Even as late as 1913, 
when China hesitated to agree to what England wanted 
in Tibet, Sir Edward Grey hinted at dire consequences 
in case of refusal and China gave in. 

These seem to be the facts dispassionately stated. It 
appears plainly, therefore, that the attitude of the United 
States in the Far East should simply be to extend to 
Japan and China nothing but appreciation, respect, and 
continued friendship. In no group of nations is it more 
apparent than in that of the United States, China, and 
Japan, that the interests of all are the interests of each, 
and that the interests of each are the interests of all. 


OUR BASIS OF CONSISTENCY 


I’ THE fear of inconsistency be the bane of petty minds, 
it is also true that consistency is a jewel of no little 
merit. We court adverse criticism because it is that 
kind of criticism that keeps us awake. We are thor- 
oughly convinced that we are not trying to mgke white 
appear black, neither are we trying to make black appear 
white; but when the same mail brings one request for a 
canceled subscription because we are “too pro-German,” 
and another because we are “evidently anti-German,” 
we are led to a searching of heart. 

We have been called “militarists” because we pub- 
lished an article from ex-Congressman Bartholdt, a por- 
tion of which “advocated the prohibition of the exporta- 
tion of arms from this country.” The same writer again 
calls us “militarists” because we associate ourselves with 
Mr. Bartholdt, who happens to be one of our Executive 
Committee, and because we gave currency to his “argu- 
ment for giving aid and comfort to the Hohenzollern 
military machine.” The same friendly individual thinks 
the peace societies are not facing the issue; that they are 
“shirking actual conditions and mumbling theories.” 
We have been censured for not shaking our fists in the 
face of Germany and for refusing to print certain “pro- 
grams” which have appeared from time to time. Indeed, 
it is openly charged that “the peace societies are being 
financed by the Germans.” And so it goes. 

We do not profess to be able to put out the interna- 
tional conflagration now devastating the world. The 
fact is we are not a fire company. We are trying to 
market international asbestos. We are neutral in the 
sense that we are against all war, and therefore against 
the nations now at war, so far as they are at war. We 
have our opinions in the varying issues, but we do not 
parade them all because they are not all relevant to the 
real problem we have set before us. Every nation at war 
honestly considers itself in the right, fighting for self- 
defense, promoting the highest good. None desires war. 
And yet war is. It exists; a hideous fact. 

Furthermore, we do not feel warranted in attacking 
any one nation as wholly to blame in the premises, for 
each has had its faults, its fuel ready for the burning. 
It is not our business to emphasize those things which 
embitter and separate nations. We do not propose to 
emphasize them. 

In the midst of the Franco-Prussian war, in August, 
1870, this society took the ground that as friends of 
peace we had nothing whatever to do with the question 
which of the two great powers were to blame. Our posi- 
tion was then and now is that we aim to show the utter 
uselessness and criminality of the entire war system, 
which should be banished from the earth. During our 
Civil War this society, its officers all loyal to the North, 
stated over and over that its aim was not to interfere 
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with the war then going on, but to do away with the 
custom of war itself by substituting rational, legal, 
peaceful means, a system of justice for the protection of 
rights and interests. 

We would that we might stop the present war. There 
are those who think we ought to try. But today, as 
through the wars of nearly a century, this society pleads 
for a Congress and High Court of Nations which shall 
serve as a substitute for war. This Congress and High 
Court of Nations are going to be extended and perma- 
nently established, and when once they are established 
most of the causes which make for international vio- 
lence will have disappeared. 

It is true that the American Peace Society feels it to 
be its duty to define as far as possible the rights of bel- 
ligerents toward each other. It is within our province 
to try to abate the horrors of war and to lessen its fre- 
quency. The rights of neutrals are of interest to us. 
But we cannot be persuaded by the various and varying 
demands to take up the cudgel in behalf of this or that 
belligerent. We say to the nations and to all alike, “We 
are in the business of distributing fire-proof building 
material. We shall be glad to furnish you with all that 
is necessary to preserve you from destruction by fire. 
Some day you will wish to use it. Will you not give 
earnest consideration to the matter at once?” 

This is the basis of our consistency. We wish our 
over-partisan readers might understand it and help us 
along the way. 


NEEDED: A PEACE DICTIONARY ? 


HE word “peace” is unpopular in many quarters— 

among the nations at war just now, and among the 
warring friends of the peace movement as well. We are 
told that the word is tabooed in England because “it does 
not indicate the aims of the peace workers” and “it car- 
ries certain false implications.” It is pointed out that 
there is, for example, a peace of the dead, of craven sub- 
mission, of laziness, of cowardice, and of ignorance. 
Therefore we must find a new word—the word “polity,” 
for example. 

Mr. Norman Angell, defending this view in The Cos- 
mopolitan Student, seems unconsciously to refute his 
own argument by explaining: “International polity is 
something more than a name; it represents a definite 
method of approach to the public and a method of co- 
operation with all who are seriously at work, whether in 
the field of legislation or discussion, in determining the 
best feasible foreign policy for this and other nations.” 
If we similarly define the word “peace,” would it not 
readily serve the same purpose? May not the same be 
said of any word, of even a coined word such as legetum 
or judicut ? 

We half suspect that the trouble with the word 
“peace” is that we who are working for its realization get 
tired of it as a word; while those who are opposing us, 
whether because of convictions or dislikes, are disgusted 
with it. The trouble, however, is not with the word, 
but with the definition we give or fail to give to it. 
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It so happens that this troublesome word originally 
meant agreement, or to make a bargain. It is found in 
its earliest purity in the word pact. It means specific- 
ally, therefore, freedom from war or hostile attacks, and 
has long been used by writers upon law as the opposite 
of war. ‘The word is specifically defined by the Century 
Dictionary as: “Compact or agreement made by con- 
tending parties to abstain from further hostilities.” 

Dr. George E. Dawson, the eminent scientist, has re- 
cently said: “A state of peace in human society and in 
the individual life is not, then, a state of passivity, of 
negativism, of weakness, of decay. It is a state of or- 
derly activity, of creative force, of growth. A man at 
peace with himself, biologically and psychologically 
speaking, is living a healthy, orderly, dynamic, creative 
life. A society at peace is living a healthy, orderly, 
dynamic, creative life in all its members.” He calls 
peace “a mode of creative energy,” and adds: “Peace is 
all that life means of health, growth, achievement. 
What happens when this condition of peace within the 
human organism is not maintained may be seen in those 
malignant growths known as cancers.” There is no 
fighting within the ranks of the many cells that consti- 
tute the life of the healthy individual. The same is true 
of animal and human society. Wherever a social group 
survives, as this writer says, there is a co-operation and 
integration of social units in a state of peace. This is 
true of bees, cattle, wolves. Within every species there 
is relative peace, without which no species of animals 
could survive. Nowhere except with human beings is 
there a fratricidal or intraracial warfare. Families, 
tribes, and nations could never have been formed if the 
law had been otherwise. The human race is the only 
species of animals which wages war upon its own kind. 
It is peace, therefore, which promotes life in the cell, 
the animal, the family, the tribe, and in society. It is 
an indispensable condition for achieving the ends of 
normal existence. 

The following, from a recent number of our esteemed 
contemporary, The Army and Navy Journal, is perti- 
nent and definite. We read: “If there ever was a trucu- 
lent, noisy, obstreperous member of any community, it 
is the peace faddist, whether called pacificist or peace 
quack. He is always pushing forward his opinions, 
whether they have any practical relation to the subject 
in hand or not. He is essentially and always pestiferous 
and cantankerous.” We see here that the words “paci- 
fist” and “pacificist,” like the word “peace,” carry with 
them also an offensive significance at times. This is 
true not only for the professed militarists, but for many 
engaged in promoting our own principles as well. They 
are words to be conjured with, evidently. 

The word “pacifist,” used for years at the peace con- 
gresses, especially by the French and other foreign dele- 
gates, has, however, found no place in the dictionaries, 
English or foreign. Then, too, the confusion has been 
deepened lately by an attempt to distinguish between 
“pacifist” and “pacificist.” The word “pacificist” is said 
to come from the adjective pacific, while “pacifist” is 
thought to be the offspring of the verb pacify. By some 
linguistic twist, not yet clear to us, “pacificist” is consid- 
ered to mean a “peace-at-any-price” person, one who 
would rebuke the dogs of war with the sword of soothing 
words. On the other hand, a “pacifist” is thought to 
mean Victoriano Huerta, Congressman Gardner, the 
Navy League, and the others who believe, or seem to be- 
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lieve, that fighting is the way to stop fighting. It may 
le that the last syllable of the word “pacifist” has lent 
color to this view. 

Considered in its largest, and therefore most legiti- 
mate aspect, even our friend of the Army and Nary 
Journal is, we suspect, opposed to war as a means of set- 
tling international disputes. In America all intelligent 
persons are opposed to such a method of settling diffi- 
culties, be they personal, national, or international. 
Now, one who is opposed to war as a means of settling 
disputes is a “pacifist.” This is the sense in which the 
word is always used in really intelligent discourse. It 
is not a synonym for “mollycoddle” or “eunuch.” It is 
to the movement against war what “abolitionist” was 
to the anti-slavery crusade. Unless we really wish to 
quibble about the word, we are all “pacifists.” But the 
word means a variety of things to a variety of people, 
because the word is not defined as it should be. 

It would seem, therefore, that we are concerned pri- 
marily with definitions. If the word polity ought to be 
substituted for the word peace, let us by all means adopt 
it. If there is a better word than “pacifist,” let us get 
it. But in the absence of more convincing testimony 
to the contrary, writers and speakers will continue to 
use the words “peace,” “pacifist,” and the rest, some 
meaning one thing, some another, and we fear that the 
confusion will increase indefinitely and unfortunately. 
It may be necessary for the various parties to our *n- 
troversy to get together and to agree upon a dictionary 
of terms. Then, and perhaps not until then, can we 
understand each other. 


THE BLOWS OF WAR UPON COMMERCE 


HE war has brought a feeling of optimism to many 
T of the business interests of our country. For the 
first time in its history the United States leads the 
world as an exporter. While the total exports of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain decreased 30 per cent 
during the last fiscal year, the exports of the United 
States increased 17 per cent. An interesting fact closely 
connected with this is that Amsterdam reports a decided 
increase in diamond exportations to the United States. 
Plans for the organization of a Russian-American bank 
in Moscow were under way in July. Chinese and Amer- 
ican business men of high standing are pressing for the 
immediate establishment of a Chinese-American bank 
and for a Chinese-Pacific steamship company. 

And yet two questions intrude themselves disquiet- 
ingly: First, what are the commercial effects of the war 
in other parts of the world; secondly, has the phe- 
nomenal increase in certain lines of our own business 
any permanent bases? 

The commercial development so characteristic of all 
the nations now at war has abruptly stopped. But the 
blows have been felt also in neutral countries. Spanish 
exports, for example, decreased twenty-four millions of 
dollars during the last fiscal year. The Barcelona 
Bourse was closed, while the ocean-carrying trade was 
completely disorganizeqd. The number of persons em- 


ployed in Spain during the second six months of 1914 
was approximately 50 per cent less than during the cor- 
responding period of 1913. Important hydro-electric 
construction work has been discontinued for lack of 
capital. Metal-working industries have been closed. 
The government revenues have been reduced by nearly 
twenty millions of dollars. The usual banking channels 
have been closed and no field of trade or manufacture 
has been left undisturbed. The coal supply, hitherto 
largely imported from England, is a serious problem, 
affecting industries, railroads, and steamship lines. 

No nation escapes. The most important markets in 
Europe have been closed to Paraguayan tobacco and to 
Porto Rican fruit, while food prices in Holland have 
risen distressingly. Rotterdam is an illustration of a 
city whose commercial sufferings are acute. All trade 
intercourse between the belligerents was suddenly 
stopped at the beginning of August, 1914, thus ending 
the vast trans-shipments specially common to this port. 

Imports and exports in Chile have markedly declined. 
Capital investments by the nations in foreign countries 
have practically ceased. Conditions in Sweden are far 
worse than is commonly supposed, where business men 
have lost confidence and many industries have been 
paralvzed. Commerce, including transportation, labor, 
credits, finance, is in a most abnormal condition in 
Sweden. 

The withdrawal of a large percentage of workmen. 
the requisition of many of the best horses on account of 
the mobilization of the Swiss army, have produced gen- 
uine suffering throughout the agricultural sections of 
Switzerland. The sudden closing of the frontier for the 
passing of Swiss imports caused a panic in Basel, where 
local capitalists have lost heavily on account of the war. 
The existing state of affairs and the interruption of 
traffic with Frarice made a situation in a border city 
like Geneva precarious. The year 1914 was the most 
disastrous in all the history of the embroidery and lace 
industry of St. Gall. 

The promising foreign trade in China has been seri- 
ously interfered with. The war has dislocated in that 
country all banking facilities, and Chinese merchants 
have been unable to obtain the usual accommodations 
from foreign banks. There have been fluctuations in 
exchange; silver and paper money have depreciated ; 
imports and exports have suffered disaster; ordinary 
supplies for maintenance have been decreased, and new 
constructions have practically ceased, especially with the 
railroads. The European war has curtailed the Chinese 
silk trade to an amount exceeding twenty-two millions 
of dollars. 

The prices of food sugars in Manchuria have mounted 
very high. The industries of Finland have been seri- 
ously interrupted. The great development of commerce 
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in East Africa has been interrupted by the influence of 
war upon the credit system. 

And these are but briefest references to the financial 
and commercial devastation over the world. 

As for our country, the abnormal rise among the 
special industries must, of course, soon flatten when 
once the war is ended. Too, we must remember that the 
destruction of wealth abroad leaves the whole world 
poorer. We cannot escape the injury. A house burns to 
the ground; society is not saved from the loss, even if 
the house be insured. Wealth destroyed always leaves 
the world poorer. The United States must face longer 
bread lines because of this war, more women washing, 
more babies dying. Our industria] optimism and finan- 
cial hopes are founded upon no permanent grounds. It 
is time now to plan for the long, lean years surely 
awaiting us. 


CHANGES IN THE MAP, AND THEN? 


s A result of the unprecedented venture of certain 
English colonies waging wars of conquest, we ob- 
serve that Australia and New Zealand have wrested 
from Germany 100,000 square miles of islands in the 
Pacific. The Union of South Africa has conquered 
German Southwest Africa. Indian tribes are operating 
successfully in East Africa and along the Persian Gulf, 
while English, French, and Belgian troops are advanc- 
ing elsewhere in Africa. Some prophecies already claim 
that the whole of Africa is destined for the Entente 
powers; that the whole of South Asia from Sinai to 
Siam is to go to Britain, and that the Turkish Empire 
is passing to the Entente. 

Heretofore the German lands in Africa have been 
divided into four parts: Togoland, now wholly in the 
control of the French and English; Kamarun, which is 
now for the most part out of the control of Germany ; 
Southwest Africa, one-half as large again as the Ger- 
man Empire, all of which surrendered to General Botha 
July 9; while the news from East Africa is consistently 
favorable to the Allies. Cypress, formerly a protectorate, 
was annexed to the British Empire last November, and 
the Turkish territory in the Persian Gulf shortly after. 
The sovereignty of Turkey over Egypt has been lost, the 
country now being a British protectorate under a Sultan. 
The campaign against Constantinople is as yet, of 
course, uncertain. 

Germany is occupying a large portion of Belgium and 
important stretches of northeastern France. Armies are 
swaying back and forth over the Polands, while the Rus- 
sians are still in portions of Galicia. Italy is on Aus- 
trian territory hammering her way as best she can to- 
ward Trieste, and the German possession in Shantung, 
China, have been wrested from her by Japan. Not since 


our French and Indian War has there been an approxi- 
mation to so many square miles of territory hanging in 
the balance. 

What shatreds are engendering through these on- 
slaughts? What longings for revenge? What bases. for 
future wars? And, if the old system continues after 
the peace, what foundations for deeper international 
anarchy, murders, and devastations? We cannot answer. 

But is the old system to continue? Are we to go back 
to the armed truces, to the periods of preparation for 
wars sure to come because of the preparation? Or are 
rational men to live in rational ways at last on the bases 
of security fashioned out of law and justice? Are not 
the causes and results of the present war sufficiently 
clear now to arouse a hatred for all war? Surely the 
ruin and senility of it must be sufficiently apparent to 
warrant some hope in a reorganization of civilization 
and in a resuscitation of mangled humanity. Will not 
some additional collective international effort be aroused 
by these very changes in the maps of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, stirred to end the unlimited violence men 
wage in the name of war? 


ENCOURAGEMENTS 


HE American Peace Society has passed through 
T many a dark hour. In 1853 it found reasons for 
discouragement because of the Crimean War; because 
of the Franco-Sardinian War against Austria six years 
later; because of our Civil War especially; because of 
the Austro-Prussian War against Denmark in 1864, and 
of Prussia and Italy against Austria in 1866; because 
of the Franco-Prussian War, 1870-1871; because of our 
Spanish War, the Russo-Japanese, and other wars. It 
is shocked and staggered at the present war. But it has 
lost neither jot nor tittle of its platform or of its faith. 
No one of its teachings needs to be changed as a result 
of these holocausts. The ruin and heartbreak across the 
world are simply writing again in blood the lessons that 
we have aimed for so long to teach. We are hurt, but 
not hopeless; we are chagrined, but not discouraged. 

If in their opposition to war the nations of Europe 
could meet in 1814 and discuss for nine long months 
their many problems and settle them for a generation, 
then after a century of education they can do it again 
and better. If twenty-six nations of the earth could 
meet in 1899, forty-four again in 1907 and make laws 
for themselves, they can meet again, and, because of an 
added if horrible experience, with finer and higher re- 
sults. If three South American nations can arbitrate 
questions between the United States and Mexico, another 
nation or group of nations can serve constructively the 
destructive governments now at war. If peace can be 


maintained along 3,500 miles of unprotected boundary 
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between United States and Canada, it can be maintained 
along other and unfortified boundaries. Since all the 
nations now in the struggle deny starting the conflict 
and insist that they are “engaged in a war for perma- 
nent peace,” we are disposed to take them at their word. 
The United States is not at war, but through forbear- 
ance and magnanimity is leading the minds of men 
toward that power of righteousness which is far more 
potent than force or murder. 

Then, surely old fallacies are being cleared away at 
last. It is not true that “all life is in conflict.” It is not 
true that “international law is a failure.” The indis- 
pensable condition of life within a species is peace; and 
all of the nations of the world, neutrals and belligerents, 
are talking incessantly and as never before in terms of 
international law. Indeed, there is a rapidly growing 
re-emphasis upon the necessity for an international 
organization higher than a mere Concert of Europe or 
Triple Alliance and Entente. Thus we are pleased to 


point to some of the reasons for our encouragement. 
a. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Pacifists are looked upon so often as 
impractical persons that we especially 
welcome to the ranks of peace workers 
the astute and successful manufacturer of automobiles, 
Mr. Henry Ford. No one has ever accused this gentle- 
man of being a faddist or mere idealist. By all prag- 
matic standards certainly he is practical and successful. 

It is announced that Mr. Ford purposes to offer to 
the world his vast wealth, gained in the pursuits of 
peace, to the cause of international justice. With it he 
purposes to oppose the spirit of militarism and to do 
everything in his power to prevent murderous, wasteful 
war. That he feels deeply upon the subject is evident 
in his words: 

“T would teach the child at its mother’s knee what a 
horrible, wasteful, and unavailing thing war is. In the 
home and in the schools of the world I would see the 
child taught to feel the uselessness of war; that war is a 
thing unnecessary; that preparation for war can end 
only in war.” 

Mr. Ford believes that war does not threaten the 
United States; that war will not reach us; that our in- 
heritance is the fullness of peace and not the burden of 
militarism. He says further: 

“The United States has spent more than a billion dol- 
lars on a navy and army that was to cope with an inva- 
sion that never occurred and never will occur. And yet 
the very ‘war experts’ who are responsible for that bur- 
densome army and navy admit that our army and navy 
never would have been able to meet with any hope of 
success those of other so-called Powers. And that with 
all their prophecies of war fallen flat they cry for still 


Henry Ford, 
Pacifist. 


greater waste. The people of the United States have 
been compelled to throw a billion dollars into a junk 
pile, and these men would have another billion go the 
same way. If one-tenth of what has been spent on 
preparation for war had been spent on the prevention of 
war the world would always have been at peace. * * * 
It has always been this competitive arming, this deadly 
invitation to a test of strength that has spelled death 
and sorrow to millions. We have had none of it. We 
should have none of it. * * * If Germany, as many 
of her opponents claim, wanted colonies, she could have 
secured a very extensive ‘place in the sun’ by direct pur- 
chase—a business transaction—for a fraction of the ter- 
rific cost she is now paying for warfare. * * * T 
know of nothing to which I would rather give my life, 
nothing that would give me a more certain feeling that 
I was doing a man’s work, nothing that would make me 
feel more content in the knowledge that I had done a 
great duty that had been placed before me than to use 
that which I have to help bring to an end six thousand 
years of this unjustified hatred, ruthless waste, destruc- 
tion, and murder. I feel that this cry for the training 
of men to kill other men and for the placing of an army 
and navy as a burden on the backs of the people is a 
false conception of patriotism and treason to the life of 
a people. * * * Military men would gamble with 
human lives and the peace and plead for ‘national 
honor’ when they mean ‘personal glorification and blood 
money.’ I shall expect the sneers and condemnation of 
those whose business is war and of those who profit by 
war. But I can weigh against these the feeling for 
peace and against war and the spirit that brings war, 
which I know burns in the hearts of the masses the world 


over, and in this I will feel that I am right.” 


The increased interest in the peace 
movement is encouraging. The situa- 
tion is not devoid, however, of certain 
dangers. Every good cause is constantly menaced by 
mere emotionalism, group interests, prejudice, and by ut- 
terances the outgrowth of mental processes little higher 
than instincts. Dilettantism has ruined many worthy 
movements, it endangers now the peace movement. 

As a writer in the New Republic of September 18 says: 
“Opinion never had a better chance of being based on 
substrata of quite meaningless facts.” As implied by 
this writer we need to look, therefore, to our opinions. 
Since our aim as pacifists is to convince men and women 
that they may go forth and do something for a better 
world organization, we need be reminded, as by the 
writer just quoted, that legitimate opinions, like the 
hypotheses of the physicist, are “scientific hypotheses to 
be tested and revised as experience widens”; that they 
are “provisional convictions until new light alters them” ; 
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that they are “interpretations with a definite slant and 
bias, but pressing hotly for proof.” Right opinions are 
flexible and gracious, they are directly opposed to dogma 
for the reason that they invite criticism. They are 
scientifically disinterested in their own convictions and 
aim to disentangle from the mesh of human views the 
relevant and important. Opinions of this kind con- 
tribute to advancement. ‘They promote a scientific pac- 
ifism when applied to international relations. 

Then there are such things as facts, real and tangible 
contents of experience, things that actually appear and 
which are knowable. This is true of the physical world, 
it is true of the religious and political world. We 
pacifists need to observe more acutely and to systematize 
our observations into a new and higher knowledge. We 
need to exercise a rational common sense, to know that 
our facts are facts, and to unite them into an intelli- 
gent system for the high purposes we have set before us. 

The true test for all science is: that there should be 
an absence of mere emotion, mere prejudice, mere author- 
ity; that the facts be self-consistent; that all pertinent 
facts be included; that the irrelevant and superfluous 
be rejected ; and, finally, that there be a perfect agree- 
ment with data already established. Why may we not 
measure our pacifism by such a test? 

Never in the history of the world has there been need 
for a greater accuracy of thinking than now. Is it not 
therefore of some importance that we measure our work 
more frequently by the standards set for other sciences, 
that we shape our opinions and establish our facts in 
the spirit of a scientific pacifism ? c. 


The Economic 
Causes of 
War. 


There is a wide agreement, especially 
among the scholars, that the chief 
causes of war may be traced to com- 
mercial and economic conditions. The Society to Elimi- 
nate the Economic Causes of War, now nearly a year old, 
takes the ground that some plan must be found by which 
international trade routes shall be neutralized in order 
that hostile legislation by nation against nation may 
cease, and that economic opportunities may be more 
nearly equalized. It is urged further that the control 
of the seas should be in the hands of no single nation or 
limited group of nations; that the seas, rather, must be 
in the control of all the nations in their collective ca- 
pacity. Of course, we agree to all this. 

Then, too, we agree that existing tariff and immigra- 
tion laws are important areas for study and modifica- 
tion. National rights are undoubtedly infringed by re- 


peated disregard of the principle of reciprocity. The 
lack of international organization, so important for the 
protection of property rights, especially those of citizens 
engaged in business in a foreign country, is, in the light 
of the present war, most pathetic. 


National control of 
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census bureaus, mails, cables, and other means of inter- 
national information and communication should be 
transferred to some form of international control. 

So once again we are brought back to our need of an 
international legislature and a judicial body, able to 
cope with these problems to the end that international 
economic frictions may cease. 

While we cannot follow Mr. Babson, Mr. Sibley, and 
the rest in urging the importance of an “inter-nation 
trade flag” or of an “economic and military force,” we 
do agree with them that our diplomatic and consular 
service need greater assistance from Congress; that the 
surest way to prevent war is to remove the temptation 
to war, and that there must be a more efficient means of 
determining policies and bringing about changes than 
by resort to war. We hope that the Society to Eliminate 
the Economic Causes of War and all similar agencies 
may accomplish practical results in the important field 


before them. 
c. 


—— . Upon a suggestion contained in an 

Constitutional article by the Hon. David Jayne Hill, 
Government. former Ambassador to Germany, ap- 


pearing in the North American Review, entitled “The 
Crisis in Constitutionalism,” there has been formed the 
National Association for Constitutional Government. 
The founders of the association purpose to make an 
earnest endeavor to counteract the effect of various 
forces in our country tending, as they believe, to under- 
mine and destroy our constitutional form of govern- 
ment and the guaranties of life, liberty, and property 
which our Constitution affords. 

The aims of this association are declared to be: 

1. To revive and extend a knowledge of the distinctive 


features of constitutional government as conceived by the 
founders of this Republic, and to maintain respect for the 


Constitution ; 
2. To insist upon deliberate discussion of proposed 


changes in our Federal Constitution before their adoption, 
the existing method of amending it being deemed wise and 


adequate; and 
3. To preserve the idea of a fundamental law, and pre- 


vent the substitution for it of a mere statutory code sub- 
ject to frequent change. 

It is proposed that these aims be carried out by appro- 
priate means of action, such as the formation of local 
centers for the study of the Constitution, the publica- 
tion and circulation of literature upon the subject, and 
the assembling of meetings for the discussion of such 
questions as may from time to time seem to require con- 
sideration. 

The association is acting under a preliminary organi- 
zation or general committee, of which Dr. Hill is the 
chairman; John Joy Edson, president of The Washing- 
ton Loan and Trust Company, treasurer, and Charles 
Ray Dean, attorney, of Washington, secretary. 
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Many of our thoughtful citizens who are profoundly 
interested in the perpetuation of our form of govern- 
ment are becoming members of the association. Among 
these just a few may be mentioned: Former President 
William Howard Taft, Senator Elihu Root, the Hon. 
Alton B. Parker, the Hon. John W. Foster, Mr. George 
Harvey, of the North American Review; Bishop D. H. 
Greer, Gen. Horace Porter, and the Hon. Horace White. 

It is planned to hold a meeting this fall for the per- 


manent organization of the association, and to hold pub- 
lic meetings at which relevant subjects of interest will 
be discussed by prominent citizens of our country. 

Further accessions to the membership and active co- 
operation on the part of patriotic citizens will be wel- 
comed. Fuller information can be obtained by ad- 
dressing any of the above-named officers at the head- 
quarters of the association, 806 Colorado Building 
Washington, D. ©. 


PUBLIC OPINION VERSUS FORCE" 


By JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


Mc great campaign in which we are engaged is 
nothing more nor less than a campaign of education 
in which physical force, as such, finds no place. There 
is a factor other than physical force that controls man- 
kind. It controls mankind within those small groups 
which we call communities ; it controls mankind in those 
larger groups which we call nations; it will ultimately 
control mankind in the largest group of men and women, 
which we call the world. This factor is public opinion, 
and if the past belongs to physical force, or largely to 
such force, the future will belong to public opinion, or 
largely to public opinion. I may not cite examples of 
the use and abuse of force, which in the past have been 
too often synonymous. Suffice it to say that the world 
is full of the tragedies of force; that these tragedies 
have been written in blood, and that they have left little 
or nothing behind them but memories of desolation. 
The great empires of the East and of the ancient world 
have passed away. They have left little or nothing, un- 
less it be a warning to profit by their example. Greece 
has gone, likewise Rome, and they, as well as their 
predecessors, proclaim that that which is built by force 
is sustained by force, and that when force is removed 
the fabric of empire falls, because it has nothing to 
sustain it. In the Vanity of Human Wishes Doctor 
Johnson sums it all up in a couple of lines, applicable 
alike to the abuse of force, whether by man or by nation: 


He left the name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale. 


We should strive to use this great element; indeed, 
this greatest element—I mean, of course, public opin- 
ion—to bring about a change in the standard of conduct 
and to introduce into the things of the world the things 
of the spirit. Democracy has come into its own in our 
country and is coming into its own everywhere, but its 
voice must be the voice of reason, and the public opinion 
for which it stands and which it creates must be an in- 
telligent and an enlightened public opinion, fitted to 
mold the future because based upon the experience of 
the past. It shall be, if you please, the public opinion 
which shall grow to be the public opinion of the State 
and of the nation. But it is not enough that it be the 


* From an address delivered at a luncheon of the Adver- 
tising Club of Cleveland, May 13, 1915. 


public opinion of one nation, however enlightened and 
however aggressive. For the world’s work it must be 
the public opinion of the nations composing the world ; 
it must be an international opinion. 

The founders of this Republic recognized the power 
of public opinion, to which they confidently appealed to 
justify the separate and equal station to which the laws 
of nature and of nature’s God entitled them. The power 
of public opinion has outstripped even the power of the 
nation which it created and justified, and it is peculiarly 
gratifying to us Americans to find in “a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind” the greatest, the controlling, 
and the most beneficent of international as well as of 
national factors. The physical force of the Old World 
must needs yield to the public opinion of the New. 

A great deal has been said, both here and elsewhere, 
about the war. We think about it by day and we lie 
awake by night; or, if we fall asleep, many of us dream 
about it and its awful consequences. ‘There is, however, 
a lesson of a consoling kind which we can draw from it, 
and that lesson, Mr. President, I should like to lay be- 
fore you. The nations at war recognize that a new 
pewer has come into the world; that this power is some- 
thing above every ruler, whether he be a tsar, whether 
he be an emperor, whether he be a king, or whether he 
be a president, and that this power is something beyond 
him, something outside of him and his country, some- 
thing to which he reaches out, something of which he 
must possess himself in order that his quarrel may be 
thrice just. This power, so eagerly sought and so neces- 
sary to him, is, I beg to assure you, the public opinion 
of the world; not merely the public opinion of his sub- 
jects or of his fellow-citizens, but the public opinion, the 
enlightened public opinion, of the nations which, fortu- 
nately for themselves, have no part in this contest. Ger- 
many has published a white book, Great Britain a white 
paper, Russia an orange book, Belgium a gray book, 
France a yellow book, Austria-Hungary a red book, and 
Servia a blue book. Those official documents are not 
issued for home consumption, as their respective coun- 
tries believe, wrongly or rightly, or rightly or wrongly, 
as you prefer, that their cause is just—I do not myself 
attempt to judge: 


“Slav, Teuton, Kelt, I count them all 
My friends and brother souls”— 
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and their governments scatter these official statements 
broadcast in order that they may lay hold of this public 
opinion and educate and enlighten it, so that the power 
of public opinion, above them and beyond them, but 
necessary to them, may declare itself in their favor. We 
are over-familiar with the manifesto of the sovereign to 
his subjects and with his appeal to posterity as a justi- 
fication for a war, generally unjust. “Die Weltge- 
schichte” is indeed, as the Germans put it, “das Weltge- 
richt,” which may be paraphrased, but hardly translated, 
as “History is the ultimate court of appeal.” But we 
are not dealing with the public opinion of any belligerent 
country, but with the public opinion of neutral coun- 
tries. We are not dealing with the public opinion of 
the future, but with the public opinion of the present 
day. “The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 
As the recognition of the power of public opinion is, I 
veritably believe, a discovery of the New World, so is 
this appeal to contemporary opinion a recognition of the 
fact that distance is almost as sure a judge as time. 
You will find it all stated in a letter, of which J am 
very fond, written from Paris by the venerable Doctor 
Franklin to the illustrious Washington, then in com- 
mand of the Revolutionary Army: 

More you would know and enjoy what posterity will say 
of Washington. For a thousand leagues have nearly the 
same effect with a thousand years. 


A little while ago, within the memory of many now 
living, a great English statesman, Mr. Robert Lowe, later 
Viscount Sherbrooks, bitterly opposed in Parliament the 
Second Reform Bill, which extended the suffrage to 
classes which had hitherto not enjoyed its blessings. 
After his defeat he made the remark, or at least the 
remark is attributed to him, that “we must now educate 
our masters.” It is a simple phrase, a commonplace if 
you will, but upon its realization depends the future. 
To make it what we believe it should be, we must indeed 
“educate our masters,” and our masters are the men and 
women of all countries who make or mar public opinion. 

The thought which I would like to leave, and in con- 
cluding I beg to emphasize by restating it, is that the 
power of public opinion, which has crept so noiselessly 
into the world as to pass almost unnoticed, has never- 
theless come to stay, and that it must be educated. It 
must not be merely a public opinion; it must be an en- 
lightened public opinion; and the great problem of the 
present, the great hope of the future, is that men of 
education and that men of influence shall contribute as 
hest they may to the development of this public opinion, 
in order that it shall be an-enlightened public opinion, 
and that it may be crystallized into an international 
opinion, which will not only make and control institu- 
tions, but which will make and control the thoughts as 
well as the actions of men. 


EXPLOSIVE PATRIOTISM 


By LEWIS S. GANNETT 


rk. Hupson Maxrm is one of the foremost of those 

“patriots” who are for some reason or other galli- 
vanting about this country urging an increase in our 
military and naval defenses. 

“We need,” says Mr. Maxim, “to upbuild our navy 
until it shall not be outclassed by any other navy 
on earth. With such a navy we should not need *so 
large an army as we should require with a weaker navy, 
but we should yet require an army of moderate size. 
An army of 500,000 men would be one of moderate size 
for the United States. In addition, we should have a 
militia trained to arms; but if the Swiss system of mili- 
tary education in the common schools were introduced, 
we should, after a few years, lessen the need of so large 
a militia force” (New York American, July 25, 1915). 

Further, “a nation’s most important fortifications out- 
side of its army and navy are shops where guns and 
munitions are made. Victory or defeat in 
modern battle depends almost entirely upon preponder- 
ance of artillery fire, and this, in turn, depends upon 
the ability to turn out sufficient field guns and the muni 
tions to feed them. Each of the hard-won suc- 
cesses of the war has been a victory for high explosives” 
(New York American, July 25; New York Times, July 
11, 1915). 

All this is very interesting, and may be true. Then 
again it may not. In considering such questions, it is 
always well to know who our informant is. Is he in a 
position to give us unbiased, disinterested advice ? 


Who’s Who for 1914-1915 says (and the account was 
presumably written by Mr. Maxim himself) that Mr. 
Maxim “took up business of ordnance and explosives 
1888 ; was first to make smokeless powder in U. S. and 
first to submit samples to U. 8S. Government for trial ; 
built at Maxim, N. J. (named for him), 1890, dynamite 
factory and smokeless powder mill; in 1897 sold smoke- 
less powder inventions to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del., and is now consulting engineer 
and expert in development department of that com- 
pany. U. S. Government adopted his smokeless pow- 
der ; in 1901 sold to U. S. Government formula of ‘Max- 
imite,’ first high explosive to be fired through heavy 
armor plate; has perfected ‘stabilite,’ ‘motorite,’ ‘multi- 
perforated powder grains,’ ” etc., ete. His brother, who 
invented the Maxim gun, is a director of Vickers’ Sons & 
Maxim, the great English makers of munitions; his 
nephew, inventor of the Maxim Silencer, is president of 
the Maxim Silent Firearms Co. and a partner of Maxim 
& Goodbridge. 

Mr. Maxim assured the Conference on International 
Relations, held at Ithaca, N. Y., in June, that he was 
not in any way interested in the manufacture or sale of 
munitions, and that his “patriotic” activity was entirely 
disinterested. How Mr. Maxim harmonizes this with 
the position of consulting engineer in the Du Pont Pow- 
der Co. is a little difficult to understand. It may be 
that he has resigned. But in the New York Times for 
July 11 he says: “During the past week I have received 
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a cable from an old friend in England who has been 
selling war munitions to the allies. He asked me how 
quickly I could get a million rifles made in the United 
States. ‘The best bids 1 have been able to obtain,” ete. 
It is really rather hard to understand—this disinterest- 
edness of Mr. Maxim. Is it to be supposed that he 
has no longer any interest in this nasty business to 
which he has given his life? 

Are we to assume, then, that Mr. Maxim urges greater 
armament deliberately and consciously in order to put 
more money into his own pocket? No, hardly that; 
but a man is almost inevitably biased in favor of that 
which lines his purse. The woolen manufacturers were 
sincere in their belief that the removal of their pro- 
tective tariff would ruin the country; but it didn’t. 
‘They saw things crooked, and it was their interest in the 
business that made them see crooked. Mr. Maxim and 
the other manufacturers of armaments are in the same 
position. ‘They may be honest and sincere in their ad- 
vocacy of greater stocks of ammunition and more bat- 
tleships, but their judgment is not to be trusted. They 
are inevitably biased ; they see things crooked. 

Still we cannot understand why Mr. Maxim so dis- 
ingenuously attempts to conceal his interest in the man- 
ufacture of smokeless powder and other munitions. 
That does not seem quite sincere. 

The armament business in the United States has not 
in the past been strong enough to control legislation as 
it has done in Europe. We have had no Krupps and 
no Krupp scandals. The word “aeroplane” does not 
smell here as it does in France. 

But we are in danger. American firms are building 


new plants simply and solely to make ammunition, and 
when this war is ended they will not want to see those 
plants idle. A recent letter from the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers to the National Security League 
is distressingly significant. It gives what the New 
York Times of July 24 calls “one of the strongest in- 
dorsements yet mede by any board of directors.” Nat- 
urally. And the National Association of Manufacturers 
is a political force not to he despised. 

The armament business is rapidly becoming one of 
our great industries. It will want to continue such. It 
will have enormous resources with which to control leg- 
islation and influence public opinion through the news- 
papers. New plants are being built expressly to manu- 
facture munitions for the Allies. When peace comes, 
these plants will be put out of business—unless public 
opinion in America can be educated into giving them 
new jobs. 

When war orders for munitions, for textiles, for 
metals, for grain cease, industry will feel the real de- 
pression which the present hectic activity has only post- 
poned. It will be a period of inactivity and discon- 
tent—in particular of vast unemployment which could 
be alleviated by big orders for ammunition. 

The armament manufacturers to the best of their 
ability will use this situation to “educate” public opinion 
and to keep their business alive and flourishing. They 
will be able to make a very plausible case. 

We approach a dangerous crisis. The armament busi- 
ness creates Mr. Maxim’s type of explosive patriotism. 
The bigger the business, the more explosive the patriot- 
ism. The American people must beware. 


SHOULD THERE BE MILITARY TRAINING IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS? 


By LOUIS P. LOCHNER 


N” long ago, in making an inspection tour of the 
numerous camps of interned British, French, Ger- 
man, and Belgian soldiers that dot the map of little 
Holland, I chanced to dine with an English officer about 
whose daring feats as aviator I had read in American 
newspapers last November. We were discussing political 
ideals and institutions as affected by the world war, and 
my British friend was vociferous in proclaiming how the 
Allies would crush Prussian militarism. “The world 
will never be a safe place to live in,” he said, “until we 
have beaten the Germans to their knees. There is not a 
Britisher worthy of the name but will shed his last drop 
of blood for the liberation of Europe from Kaiserism.” 

This was familiar language to me. I had heard it 
over in France at the outbreak of the war a year ago, 
when even the anti-militarist Socialists of the Grande 
Republique vied with the most conservative of Bourbons 
in denouncing German imperialism as the greatest foe 
of peace, and in their official organs admonished the 
“comrades” to make every sacrifice, even to the abandon- 
ment of their peace principles, to secure its dethrone- 
ment. 

I had heard it again and again in this country, nota- 


bly in the language of men like Charles M. Schwab, 
whose company is being so visibly blessed for assisting 
in overthrowing German militarism that Bethlehem 
steel shares stand at 300 and are soaring higher daily! 

I was, then, not surprised at my English friend’s 
lofty tone. But I was not quite prepared for what fol- 
lowed. I happened to venture the opinion that I was 
not at all sure but that the Allies, in the process of wip- 
ing out German militarism, were prone to lose sight of 
their own democratic ideals. He turned to me sharply, 
and with a bang his fist came down as he said with 
warmth and fervor: 

“Yes, thank God, this war will end democracy in Eng- 
land. Socialism, trades unionism, syndicalism, and all 
idle prattle about liberty and democracy will be a thing 
of the past when once we get conscription. The State 
has been altogether too lenient with all these cranks and 
faddists. But there will not be a ghost of a show for 
them after the war.” 

My British friend was not so far from right when he 
made this prediction. Jane Addams, returning from an 
investigation of European conditions which it has fallen 
perhaps to no other person to make, tells us: 
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“The longer the war runs on the more the military 
parties are being established as censors of the press and 
in all sorts of other places which they ordinarily do not 
occupy; the longer the war goes on the more the mili- 
tary power is breaking down all of the safeguards of 
civil life and civil government, and consequently the 
harder will it be for civil life and for the rights of eivil 
life to re-establish themselves over the rights and powers 
of the military.” 

We find, then, this curious anomaly: The most stu- 
pendous war in history, if we are to accept the view most 
current in America, is being fought in the name of de- 
mocracy and avowedly in opposition to militarism—a 
“war to end war” is the phrase applied by Ally and 
Teuton alike—yet within the warring countries democ- 
racy is being more and more overshadowed by the very 
militarism which each Power is seeking to destroy in the 
other. The Allies, to crush German land militarism, are 
raising the most gigantic armies ever assembled and are 
superseding civil law by martial law in their respective 
countries (and martial law is no law at all—only the 
will of the military officer); the Germans, to destroy 
British sea militarism, are building so many submarines 
and battleships that should they be victorious and smash 
the English navy their own marine equipment for war 
will be quite as much of a menace to the freedom of the 
seas as they deemed England’s to be. 

In other words, each country, in seeking to destroy 
the military ideal in the other, becomes virtually con- 
quered by that very ideal in the process. As an English- 
man put it to Dr. Jordan in London last fall, “I fear 
the conquest by the Prussian spirit more than the con- 
quest by her armies.” More than that. So internation- 
alized is human society today that a wave of reaction 
sweeping over one part of the human race is bound to 
touch the whole human family. Hence this hysteria in 
America. Hence this running for cover, for “protec- 
tion” that doesn’t protect, for “insurance” that doesn’t 
insure, for increased armaments and additional naval 
bases, with apparently no policy in mind except to secure 
“as much as the traffic will bear,” et cetera ad infinitum. 
We, too, are in grave danger of becoming converts to the 
philosophy of force. ° 

There you have the background for the efforts now 
under way to establish military training in our public 
schools. It is part and parcel of this general swinging 
back of the pendulum to the ideals of a century in which 
the gun patriots would not have commanded nearly as 
much notoriety as now. Already the legislatures of Ohio 
and Massachusetts have been stampeded into the ap- 
pointment of commissions to consider the advisability 
or feasibility of introducing such military training into 
the educational system of their Commonwealths. Mem- 
bers of the Board of Education of New York city have 
lately been repeatedly approached to introduce such 
training. Providence, R. I., has even voted a definite 
budget for military instruction in its schools, thereby 
out-Prussianizing Prussia, for even in militaristic Prus- 
sia they have not sunk to the level of teaching mere 
children how to kill. A determined effort will be made 
in other States and communities to secure similar action 
unless we can recover our sanity and again face forward 
instead of backward. 

The militarist argument that military training makes 
for physical development and improvement has been 
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torn to tatters in Superintendent Schaeffer’s brilliant 
address before the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association last February. “Tn- 
vestigations have shown the contrary to be true,” is his 
conclusion, after quoting a number of medical authori- 
ties. He thereby corroborates what, several years previ- 
ous, such educators as Charles W. Eliot, Samuel T. Dut- 
ton, Mary E. Woolley, and others asserted in response to 
an inquiry conducted by the Peace Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

Nor would I spend much time going into the moral 
case against military training in public schools. Again, 
to quote Superintendent Schaeffer: “Military drill seeks 
to develop unquestioning obedience, so that the soldier 
will move forward in the face of danger, and even cer- 
tain death; but it does not develop obedience to con- 
science, to a sense of right, and to the divine imperative 
of duty.” Or, as the British investigators put it: “In so 
far as the ‘soldierly spirit’ implies implicit obedience to 
superiors under all circumstances, without the guiding 
of individual conscience and under fear of punishment, 
it is wholly anti-educational, repressing the personality 
instead of ‘leading it out’ and stultifying initiative.” 
That Dr. Schaeffer is not alone is attested by the signed 
statements to practically the same effect which I have 
seen from the pens of Charles Zueblin, Isaac Sharpless, 
John Dewey, E. Adair Impey, and other educators, not 
to mention statesmen like John W. Foster or Charles E. 
Hughes. 

These two aspects—the physical and moral—must be 
apparent to any educator who seriously reflects upon the 
problem. It is not on these self-evident objections that 
I wish to place the emphasis. Rather would I indict the 
introduction of military training on two grounds: 

First. It would be a confession that we are about to 
abandon the American ideal of democracy and to substi- 
tute for it what has become popularly known as “Prus- 
sianism,” or the military ideal. 

Second. Since no nation lives unto itself, a radical 
departure from our traditional military policy, such as 
the introduction of preparation for war in our school 
curricula would involve, would mean a radical rear- 
rangement and realignment of all the Great Powers, and 
might easily set in motion a wave of militarism scarcely 
less calamitous than the great war itself. 


There are, I suppose, as many definitions of what the 
American ideal of democracy is as there are theories 
about the tariff. Most people are agreed, however, that 
it is the very opposite of autocracy and militarism. Ask 
any one of the many thousands upon thousands of immi- 
grants from military-ridden Europe as to why he came 
to this land of opportunity, and he will tell you, among 
other things, that it was because to him America meant 
the land of individual liberty; the “land of the free and 
the home of the brave;” because he wants his progeny 
to grow up free from the crushing burdens of military 
service and war taxes that so stifled individual initiative 
in the old country. 

Ask the foreign observer, who comes to our shores to 
study our life and our ideals, what it is that distin- 
guishes us from the Europeans, and he will always enu- 
merate, among other points, the absence of the military. 
I recall an incident that occurred in Washington two 
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years ago. Some two hundred foreign students, repre- 
senting thirty different countries, had gathered at Cor- 
nell University in an international congress to deliberate 
upon problems common to students of all nationalities 
and to advance the ideal of universal brotherhood. From 
Ithaca they traveled to Buffalo, to Niagara Falls, to 
Philadelphia, to New York, to Baltimore, to Annapolis, 
and finally to Washington. I was sitting in a café one 
noon with several Italian students, when suddenly one 
of them sprang up excitedly and pointed out of the win- 
dow. “At last I see an American soldier,” he said. “I 
had often heard in Italy that you are a non-military 
nation, but I never dreamed that I would travel through 
five of your largest cities before meeting a soldier.” 

George Washington, in his famous “Farewell” address, 
emphasized the incompatibility of militarism and de- 
mocracy : “Overgrown military establishments are, under 
any form of government, inauspicious to liberty, and are 
to be regarded as particularly hostile to republican lib- 
erty.” No one can question that these establishments in 
every nation today, our own included, are overgrown— 
that is, swollen beyond all reasonable proportions— 
through fear or misapprehension of others. 

In short, the American ideal, in so far as it is capable 
of definition, is one of anti-militarism. 
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Contrast with that the Prussian ideal, the ideal of 
militarism. I need not quote Bernhardi, or Treitschke, 
or Keim in definition of it. There are the two ideals: 
the so-called Prussian ideal, which makes citizenship and 
soldiery synonymous; the other, the democratic ideal, 
which exalts pacifism as the highest form of patriotism, 
and which regards the work of the soldier as the very 
last resort after the failure of law and justice. 

There is no doubt in my mind as to which ideal the 
great body of American teachers favor. There is no 
doubt as to which ideal the rank and file of the common 
people favor. The very fact that the sympathies of the 
United States, broadly speaking, are on the side of the 
Allies because, rightly or wrongly, they see in a German 
victory the triumph of the military ideal show how 
devoted we are to the democratic, pacific ideal. And 
even those in our country who sympathize with the 
Teutonic powers in this struggle do it because they 
believe that a sweeping German victory will rid the 
Fatherland once for all from the dangers surrounding 
her, and, in the words of Congressman Bartholdt, will 
enable Germany to disband her army and abolish con- 
scription at the close of the war. 


(To be continued) 


FAULTS THAT PREVENT INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


By WILLIAM THUM 


S ALMOST every one knows, one of the great “faults” 

in the earth’s crust extends parallel with the Pa- 
cific coast from Alaska to Cape Horn. Along it adjust- 
ments take place from time to time in the earth’s sur- 
face, resulting in occasional earthquakes. This physicai 
“fault” may be compared with the spiritual faults in 
civilization which occur where different divisions of the 
human family border on one another. On these border 
lines, history informs us, violent upheavals, or wars and 
adjustments take »lace. 

In recent centuries the most violent outbursts caused 
by these spiritual faults have been where Slav, Latin, 
and Teuton come together—in other words, ali along 
the borders of Germany and Austria. 

The present upheaval is not due to the war training 
of any nation, but to the faults themselves, which are 
responsible for the war training of Germany, England, 
Russia, all the Balkan countries, Italy, Switzerland, 
France, and Austria. In other words, it is not the war 
training of these nations that has caused the present war, 
but the spiritual faults at their borders; for, so long as 
great intellectual and consequent spiritual difference ex- 
ists between the different adjoining divisions of human- 
ity, so long will these upheavals occur. 

If modern nations possessed no trained armies, and 
by some superhuman power were prevented from devel- 
oping armies, even for a particular occasion, these up- 
heavais would, until all peoples became wiser in political 
ethics, take the form of gigantic riots which would 
doubtless be more brutalizing than modern warfare, as 
inhuman as that is. 

For instance, let it be supposed that a German prov- 


ince on Germany's Russian border gradually became peo- 
pled with Russians until, say, one-third or one-half were 
of Russian nativity or extraction. These Russians would 
sooner or later long to have Russian public schools and 
Russian officials, and if this province were of strategic 
value to Germany, and if its incorporation into Russia 
would result in impoverishing Germany in any way and 
in enriching or strengthening Russia, the latter country 
would soon grow to believe it had good reason to absorb 
this province. The Russian inhabitants of the province 
would begin to hint at annexation to their fatherland, 
and before long Russia would, under some easily found 
and plausible pretext, place her own officials in power 
and call the province hers. Such action would be in 
thorough accord with Russia’s entire history. In fact. 
all other countries seem to have the same tendency, 
though in lesser and varying degree. And Russia could 
readily do this were all modern war supplies and all 
modern military training temporarily banished from the 
earth. 

In such case what could the Germans do about hold- 
ing their province against Russia? Endeavor to push 
out the usurpers with their hands? If every German 
were called to the front, the Russians could easily fur- 
nish two pushers for every one Germany could supply, 
and soon they would all be fighting with stones, sharp 
sticks, knives, hatchets, and spears. In other words, 
there would develop an indescribable riot all along the 
border line. In a fight of this kind each Russian would 
have equal chance with his antagonist, and soon the Ger- 
mans would be exterminated or driven out of the prov- 
ince for which they were contending. 
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If, in the pursuit of true happiness, the Germans had 
developed a great physical and mental superiority over 
their opponents, and were, therefore, fully able to drive 
them out, even if outnumbered two to one, all the Rus- 
sian government would have to do would be to call in its 
Cossack horsemen who police the vast areas of the Rus- 
sian empire. ‘T'wo hundred thousand of them with or- 
dinary spears could capture any province from any 
country ; for no other nation on earth has such an array 
of able horsemen. 

Now, the Russians, doubting whether they were being 
fairly governed by a foreign hand, might be sincere in 
their belief that they should rule the province in ques- 
tion, and the Germans might be equally sincere in con- 
sidering it a catastrophe to the territory, as well as to 
Germany and the world at large, should the Russians 
win. The Germans would feel that they might have 
saved the world from this catastrophe with the loss of 
fewer lives had they been able to use their knowledge of 
military science and employ all the forces that go to 
make a highly organized nation as a means to repel the 
Russians. 

But the use of science and such forces as have grown 
out of the development of such nations, when applied 
to national defense against foreign aggression, results 
in the creation of a modern army and all its accessories, 
and in modern military tactics. It must be clear, then, 
that the mere reduction of armaments will not solve the 
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great problem of war, nor will reduced armaments in 
combination with alliances and ententes, nor will abso- 
lute disarmament do so. An international tribunal and 
an international police force are the only institutions 
that suggest relief in this regard; but in the formation 
cf these institutions and of the laws governing their 
conduct greater wisdom will be required than any na- 
tional or world congress has yet displayed. 

This would make a dismal picture for civilization and 
its dream of universal peace if, as a result of the present 
war, all people were not seriously bent on discovering 
a way to such a peace. Now, at last, private interests, 
which always have done much to emphasize the spiritual 
faults of humanity, must give way to the public good. 
It is even comprehendable that they will do it willingly. 
Their own self-interest would seem to demand their 
standing aside, so fearful and general is the destruction 
being wrought to them as well as to the general public 
through the terrible conflict now raging in Europe. 

Instead of condemning any particular contestant in 
this war, our sympathies should go out to each and all 
of them; they are bleeding for humanity—for us—and 
we, in turn, should speed our wisdom, that it may over- 
come and crush out the evils arising out of these faults 
and which are leading us toward bloody conflicts. 
Thereby shall we enable ourselves to turn the whole 
world aside from future war plagues. 


| OUR CENTURY OF ORGANIZED PEACE EFFORTS 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


7 1s a lugubrious fact that this year, 1915, marked 
by the most devastating of all wars, is the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of the organized peace 
movement. 

In the significant year of 1815 Sir Humphry Davy, the 
English inventor, perfected his saftey lamp for use in 
mines. Other great personages were then on the scenes: 
Adams, Jackson, Madison, Jefferson, in America; Keats, 
Shelley, Scott, Byron, Coleridge, Lamb, in England; 
Madame de Staél, Chateaubriand, Cuvier, in Bourbon, 
France; the Schlegels, Richter, Weber, promoting the 
ideas of the newer nationalism in awakening Germany, 
where Kant had died but eleven years before and where 
the great Goethe was doing his best work. It was in 
the year 1815 that Otto von Bismarck was born, and 
that just one month to a day after the return of Na- 
poleon from Elba. 

This remarkable year 1815 will be remembered in 
history for reasons other than the useless battle of New 
Orleans in January or the woeful waste of Waterloo in 
June. Indeed, the world was then sick and tired of 
war. Our own Revolution, the French Revolution, the 
scourge of Napoleon, the War of 1812, had written in 
blood their lessons of might and misery. We had in 
1815 the beginning of the Holy Alliance between Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, out of which developed our Mon- 
roe Doctrine. The same year witnessed the ratification 
of the Treaty of Ghent, which closed the War of 1812 
and ushered in a perpetual peace between the two great 
Anglo-Saxon nations. 


It was the year of the “Congress of Vienna,” the diet 
that united Belgium and Holland into the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands under William the First, that joined 
Norway and Sweden, that established the German Con- 
federation, that granted autonomy to the Swiss Repub- 
lic, abolished trade in African slaves, neutralized Eu- 
rope’s international rivers, brought peace to her for a 
generation, and laid the foundations of European states- 
manship for half a century. It was the Congress of 
Vienna that established the principles of international 
diplomacy as they are practiced unto this day; that gave 
birth, indeed, to modern Europe. 

Napoleon’s second abdication took place on the 22d 
of June, and he was finally banished to St. Helena 
August 8, 1815, while Benjamin Lundy was beginning 
the first anti-slavery society in America. But most im- 
portant of all, a citizen of New York City established 
the first anti-war society in the history of the world, and 
that in the month of August of that year. 

This first of the peace societies, the New York Peace 
Society, was the outgrowth of the consecrated effort of 
the distinguished merchant and financier, David Low 
Dodge. It was at his home that the society began, 
August 16. Peace societies multiplied rapidly there- 
after, over fifty being organized in the United States 
within the next decade. On the 8th of May, 1828, the 
American Peace Society, an outgrowth of the New York 
Society, merged many of the other then existing societies 
and began its work under the leadership of William 
Ladd, in the city of New York. 
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The labors of the American Peace Society have been 
often summarized. Its founder, William Ladd, set forth 
in his masterful essay, entitled “A Congress of Nations,” 
every essential principle worked out in the Hague Con- 
ferences of 1899 and 1907, and that in the year 1840. 
It is highly satisfying that this remarkable document is 
about to be reprinted for the public by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

The utterances of other great men come down through 
the history of the American Peace Society: Channing 
and Emerson among the divines; Charles Sumner and 
William Jay among the jurists; Elihu Burritt, James B. 
Miles, and Benjamin F. Trueblood among the publicists. 
It was by great men that the first international peace 
congress was initiated in the office of the American 
Peace Society, when its headquarters were at Boston, 
and held in London during the latter days of June, 
1843. The influence of great men in the American 
Peace Society upon the international peace congresses 
at Brussels, 1848; Paris, 1849; Frankfort, 1850; Lon- 
don, 1851, and Edinburgh, 1853, has been recorded in 
all of the accounts of these significant events. 

In 1853 many men of high international repute felt 
the peace movement to be an important factor in inter- 
national politics. ‘There were those who thought that 
great international wars were no longer possible; that 
the efforts in behalf of peace were at last about to suc- 
ceed. The first World’s Fair, held at the Crystal Palace 
in London, 1851, was thought to foreshadow a future 
of international peace. Most of the leading men of the 
day joined the ranks of the pacifists—Hugo, Tennyson, 
Cobden, Bright, Longfellow. 

And then came the Crimean War, followed closely by 
the American Civil War, which in turn was followed 
closely by the Franco-Prussian War. 

Notwithstanding the devastation of the Civil War in 
the United States, 1861-1865, and the Franco-Prussian 
War just closed, the announcement of the Treaty of 
Washington, which paved the way for the settlement of 
the Alabama claims, was enough to enable the American 
Peace Society to hold great and memorable peace jubi- 
lee exercises throughout the United States in 1871. 

Wars do increase opposition to peace societies, but it 
is also true that they increase the number of followers 
of international pacifism. The Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-1905 not only did not interfere with, but seemed 


tu promote the great American Peace Congress, held in 
New York City in 1907. Since that time American 
peace congresses have been held biennially. Even the 
present war is not to interfere with the Fifth American 
Peace Congress, to be held at San Francisco, October 10, 
11, 12, 13. 

It is true that in 1909 the American Peace Society, 
with a free field, had but seven branch societies. Mov- 
ing its headquarters to Washington in 1911, it has re- 
organized its forces, welcomed many other co-ordinate 
organizations, and established within itself thirty-four 
constituent branch societies, most of which are State 
organizations. The increase in the number of branch 
societies in the last five years reaches about 340 per cent. 
In the same period its membership has increased over 
600 per cent. The budget of the expenses of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society and its branches reaches nearly 
$100,000 a year, and, in spite of strong military propa- 
ganda incident to the world war, the accretions to its 
membership has increased, while subscriptions to its 
monthly magazine, the ApvocATE OF PEACE, are grow- 
ing more rapidly than ever. 

It is eminently fitting that intelligent men and women 
should remember this important centenary. Historians 
must awaken to their duty and opportunity of doing 
justice to it. Conditions across the world should con- 
vince the most skeptical that the peace movement is no 
mere quixotic crusade against war as war, against even 
the blood letting, the carnage and the death, as it is an 
attempt on the part of rational beings to overcome the 
international wrongs and fears and hatreds, peculiar 
only to wholly irrational beings. 

Sir Humphry Davy constructed his safety lamp for 
the protection of miners in 1815. The thoughtful per- 
sons of 1915 are applying themselves as never before to 
the construction of an international safety lamp for the 
prevention of unreasonable and unreasoning wars. The 
times are very dark. The warnings and the philosophy 
of a century have not availed to avert a tremendous out- 
burst of diabolical fury. But the very fury has demon- 
strated beyond question the validity of the warnings and 
the philosophy of a century. This much is true and 
therefore hopeful. The time is coming when men can 
say again: 

“Out of the shadows of night 


The world rolls into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere.” 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
OCTOBER 10 TO 13, 1915 


i, from many nations will be present at the In- 
ternational Peace Congress which will be held 
under the auspices of the American Peace Society and 
the Church Peace Union, at San Francisco, October 10 
to 13. Assistance will be given by the League to En- 


force Peace, the American Peace Centenary Committee, 
American League for Limitation of Armaments, and the 
World’s Insurance Congress. 

The purpose of the congress has been announced to be 
fourfold. First, to bring together recognized leaders in 
public affairs from all nations, including representa- 
tives from all religious, educational, peace, legal, com- 


mercial, Jabor, and socialistic organizations, in order to 
unite them into one great constructive organization to 
work for the abolition of war. Second, to present a 
program which in its discussion and printed results 
shall make such compelling impact upon world thought 
as speedily to hasten the overthrow of militarism. 
Third, to discuss up-to-date, practical plans for effective 
international co-operation in the substitution of Chris- 
tian principles and just laws for the rules of force. 
Feurth, to consider the problem of adequate national 
protection. 

Among those who have*been secured to speak are Dr. 
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dames A. Macdonald, editor of the Toronto Globe; Dr. 
David Starr Jordan, chancellor of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University; Walter Scott Penfield, United States secre- 
tary in several arbitration cases at The Hague; Herbert 
S. Houston, president of the World’s Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs; Senator Henri La Fontaine, of Belgium, 
president of the International Peace Bureau; Mirza Ali 
(Kuli Khan, Persian Minister to the United States; 
Senor Don J. E. Lefevre, first secretary of the Panama 


October 
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legation at Washington, and Dr. John R. Mott, of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 

Sessions of the congress will be devoted to the discus- 
sion of labor versus militarism and war, the schools, col- 
leges, and the universities and international peace, and 
women versus war. The program for Wednesday even- 
ing, October 13, will be in charge of the committee on 
the celebration of one hundred years of peace between 
the United States and England. 


THE TEACHER AND WAR 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


T Is said that in the schools of today the history of 

the future is written. It is our function as teachers 
to preside over these writing lessons. Too much of this 
history has been written in blood. Such history is bar- 
barism. It shows that we teachers have neglected our 
work, or else that we have perverted it. 

It is said that next to the militarists the historians 
are at fault. A trail of blood is over human history, 
and the historians have been fascinated by it—obsessed 
by it—and they have neglected the real substance of 
history, the growth of man. 

The really great deeds of humanity in Greece as well 
as elsewhere, were not performed on the battlefield. 
They have been possible only in security, in patience, 
in those places and times which have stood as oases in 
the desert of war and waste. 

War is always the destroyer. It is comparable to a 
great lava flow laying desolate the fertile fields, branch- 
ing in every direction, scorching all vegetation, weeds, 
and flowers, trees with the fruits, and leaving a trail of 
evil not removed for years or centuries. 

It has been taught that war is a positive thing; peace, 
the interval between wars, a “pale negation,” the “period 
of fattening” for the great struggles which decide the 


fate of nations. It has been taught, and by great teach- 
ers, that war is the nation’s salutary exercise, the grow- 
ing pains of a nation’s discipline. 

It is our duty as teachers to question this claim. If 
we find it unfounded, it is our business to help our chil- 
dren to see its fallacy. War and not peace is the nega- 
tion. Peace is the duration of the law. Law ideally 
represents the best form of human relation, the best way 
of doing things. Law as we know it is our human at- 
tempt to realize in statutes what is ideally best in human 
nature. To frame statutes which are just and fair, 
which rest on the best impulses of mankind, the people 
must work together. Laws cannot be imposed on us 
from above. We know no “above” in our social adjust- 
ments save the mind and conscience of universal human- 
ity. In our democratic understanding, there is no king 
and no State that can do all this for us while we are 
asleep or inert. We, the people, constitute the State. 
It exists for our mutual advantage, for, after all, this 
is the people’s country. 

{From an address delivered before the annual meeting of 
the National Education Association in Oakland, Cal., in 
August.—THE Epiror. | 


THE GREAT WAR’S LESSON 


A LETTER from the Hon. Richard Bartholdt, presi- 
dent of the American Independence Union, to Mr. 
John Brisben Walker, chairman National Convention 
of the “Friends of Peace,” held at Chicago, September 
5 and 6, reads as follows: 


Sr. Louris, September 1, 1915. 


Mr. John Brisben Walker, Chairman National Conven- 
vention of the “Friends of Peace,” Chicago, III. 
Dear Sir: I have your kind invitation to address the 

National Convention of the “Friends of Peace” which 

is to be held at Chicago on September 5 and 6. A severe 

cold which has affected my voice prevents, I regret to 
say, my personal attendance; but I desire to go on rec- 
ord as endorsing most heartily a movement which, I be- 
lieve, will tend to give a new impetus to the demand of 
the masses of the American people for measures vouch- 


safing a more permanent condition of international 
peace. It is a goal which all good citizens, irrespective 
of race, color, party, or religion are striving for, and 
therefore should be worthy of the efforts of every true 
statesman. 

Before discussing ways and means, permit me, as one 
who for many years has been sincerely devoted to this 
great cause, to preface my suggestions with a brief state- 
ment of facts. In the first place, let us remember that 
a cessation of hostilities does not mean peace. Under 
present conditions which foolishly recognize armaments 
as a guarantee of peace, not even the conclusion of peace 
between belligerents really means peace. It is an ar- 
mistice, and nothing more. In this aspect of the case 


the world has never yet enjoyed the real blessings of 
peace, and never will enjoy them so long as international 
disputes are permitted to be settled by guns and battle- 
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ships instead of by judicial decisions. Peace, to be per- 
manent, must be anchored upon the rock of law and 
made secure by international agreements. Neither the 
arbitrary will of rulers nor the intrigues of statesmen, 
nor even popular passions, must ever be permitted to 
break with it. Even a conspiracy of several govern- 
ments to “crush” a rival, such as was the cause of the 
present war, will avail nothing when once the cursed 
words “military preparedness” are eliminated from the 
lexicon of human institutions. 

Military preparedness as a means of preserving the 
peace is an exploded theory. This is one of the greatest 
lessons of the present war. We pacifists have always 
said so; but the fact, let us hope, has now been brought 
home to the mind of even the simplest citizens the world 
over. The experiment has been tried by all nations, our 
own included, for two thousand years, with the sole 
result that it has filled the world with horrors, misery, 
bloodshed, and war. Armed peace has been but latent 
war, almost as costly as actual war; and war was merely 
a continuation of the kind of peace under which the 
human family has chafed as veritable beasts of burden. 
Is it not time, therefore, that we join hands with our 
brethren across the ocean for the purpose of demanding, 
at the end of the present war, that another remedy be 
tried to preserve the peace of the future? And what 
is this remedy? It is the simplest thing in the world, 
and if the people, with the horrors of this war still 
fresh in their minds, would rise in their might to de- 
mand it, it would be granted to them in spite of all the 
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Security Leagues and Naval Leagues and Ammunition 
Rings, and in spite of the great financial interests which 
profit alike from a continued serfdom of the people, and 
the prevailing system of “might over right.” If an- 
other council of nations would assemble at The Hague 
and resolve on disarmament and on the perfection of 
the necessary legal machinery to settle controversies be- 
tween them, the world would be relieved from its most 
terrible scourge. 

I am still of the opinion that the central European 
powers, as the victors of the war, will rise to their golden 
opportunity and prove by the terms of peace which they 
will dictate that the preservation of the peace which was 
the main motive of their alliance will be the prime ob- 
ject of their future; but if they should disappoint us in 
this, then the peace-loving people of all the nations of 
the world should unite in the demand for this great re- 
form. It is the psychological moment to do it, for Eu- 
rope is exhausted and America is threatened, as never 
before, with the same militarism which has cursed and 
bathed in blood nearly all the nations of the old world. 

I hail the Chicago convention as an earnest begin- 
ning, an intelligent inception of this great work on the 
part of those who hitherto had not realized this to be, 
to use your own language, “the mightiest problem of 
the world.” 

Wishing you success, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 


(Signed) 


THE MEDICAL BROTHERHOOD FOR THE FURTHERANCE 
OF INTERNATIONAL MORALITY 


‘ke present horrible war among civilized nations has 
brought out impressively certain sad facts: that 
although there are civilized individual nations, we are 
still very far from having a civilized humanity—there is 
an abyss between intranational and international moral- 
ity; that, no matter how cultured and enlightened na- 
tions may be, they still settle their international differ- 
ences by brute force, by maiming and killing their adver- 
saries; and, finally, that the present high development 
of science and invention in individual nations only serves 
to make the results of this war more destructive than 
any other in history. 

The war has demonstrated, however, one encouraging 
fact, namely, that among all the sciences and professions, 
the medical sciences and medical practice occupy an 
almost unique relationship to warfare, and that among 
all the citizens of a country at war, medical men and 
women occupy a peculiar and distinctive position. 

No discovery in medical science has been utilized for 
the purpose of destroying or harming the enemy. Med- 
ical men in each of the warring countries are as coura- 
geous, as patriotic, as any other citizens, and are as ready 
to die or to be crippled for life in the service of their 
country as any other class of their fellow countrymen. 
Their services, however, consist in ministering to the sick 
and to the injured and in attending to the sanitary 


needs. Furthermore, they often risk their lives by ven- 
turing into the firing line to bring the injured to places 
of safety and to attend to their immediate needs. Jn 
these heroic and humanitarian acts friend and foe are 
treated alike. Finally, the majority of the members of 
the medical profession and of the medical journals of 
the neutral as well as of the warring countries abstain 
from public utterances that might be grossly offensive to 
any of the belligerent nations. 

These facts—this advanced moral position in interna- 
tional relations which medicine and its followers are 
permitted to occupy in all civilized nations—ought to be 
brought to the full consciousness of the men and women 
engaged in the medical sciences or in medical practice. 
Such a realization could not fail to have an elevating 
influence upon the medical profession itself, and would 
probably exert a favorable influence upon the develop- 
ment of international morality in general. 

At the dawn of history medical men were frequently 
also the exponents of philosophy and morals. In the 
middle ages, when knowledge became specialized, medical 
men more and more devoted their activity exclusively to 
medical practice. Because of its inefficiency at that time 
medicine lost its prestige. In recent times, however, 
medicine is becoming an effective science ; one marvelous 
discovery has followed another, and the efficiency of med- 
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ical practice has been rapidly increasing. Medicine 
makes habitable to man hitherto uninhabitable parts of 
the world. It prevents disease; and, with increasing 
theoretical and practical efficiency, medicine is learning 
to alleviate and cure disease and injuries. Medical 
sciences and medical men have steadily risen in the 
esteem of civilized mankind. May not the medical 
sciences and medical men become again the standard 
bearers of morality, especially of international morals? 

To accomplish these objects it is proposed to organize 
as large and effective an association as may be possible 
of men and women engaged in the medical sciences or in 
medical practice. 

It is obvious that such a brotherhood could not exer- 
cise an important influence at once. But our modest 
expectation for prompt results should not prevent us 
from attempting now to take the first step in the right 
direction. Many important results have often had small 
beginnings. 

A committee of physicians and medical investigators 
request you herewith to enroll as amember,and to declare 
your willingness to endorse and support the moral 
standard which the medical profession generally upholds 
when called upon to perform its patriotic duties in inter- 
national strife. 

It should be expressly understood that it is not the 
object of the proposed brotherhood to influence the feel- 
ings and views of any one regarding the problems in- 
volved in the present war. It is desired merely to bring 
to the full consciousness of the members of the medical 
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profession the exceptional moral position which all civil- 
ized nations, even while at war, permit and expect medi- 
cal men to occupy, at least so long as they remain in the 
medical profession and act in this capacity. This con- 
sciousness cannot fail to elevate the moral standards of 
physicians. Furthermore, after the close of the present 
war the brotherhood could without doubt facilitate the 
reunion of the members of the medical profession of all 
the nations which are now at war and increase good feel- 
ing among them. A humanitarian body such as this 
proposed brotherhood, if already in existence and ready 
for service, might and could be of the greatest usefulness 
in many ways. 
Signed : 
President: Dr. S. J. Mettzer, Member Rocke- 
feller Institute, 
Vice-Presidents: Dr. Rurus Corr, Director 
Rockefeller Hospital; Dr. 8S. 
Baker, Director, Bureau of Child Hygiene, 
N. Y. Dept. of Health, 
First Secretary: Dr. WM. J. Gres, Professor of 
Biological Chemistry, Columbia University, 
Second Secretary: Dr. Hartow Brooks, Profes- 
sor of Clinical Medicine, N. Y. University and 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 
Treasurer: Dr. Ropert T. Morris, Professor of 
Surgery, Post Graduate Medical School, New 
York City, 
Executive Committee. 


JOINING THE ISSUE 


Controversy over a fact, affirmed by one side and denied 
by another, is known in law as an “issue.” Taking up the 
two sides respectively is called “joining the issue.” A great 
need of the peace movement in the argument with its oppo- 
nents is first to “join the issue.” With this aim in view this 
department was started in August, and it is hoped that many 
of our readers will be stirred to add their wisdom to this 
process of “joining the issue.” Any intelligent contribution 
to the problem, if not too long, will be welcomed.—THE 
Eprror. 


AN Open Letrer TO THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


The vigor and sincerity with which you have recently 
pressed the cause of military preparedness and have con- 
demned pacifists as mollycoddles demand a reply. 

In branding the motives of the pacifists as cowardly 
you are less generous than the pacifists themselves. They 
concede your sincerity. They, too, uphold the ideal of 
heroism and self-sacrifice which endure suffering and 
meet death for righteousness, justice, and honor. But 
they condemn the method of warfare as a means to at- 
tain these ends, because the act that renders warfare 
effective is not the sacrifice of one’s self, but the killing 
or maiming of others; because the war spirit with its 
inevitable elements of ill-will, revenge, and hate cannot 
further the highest ideals of our Christian civilization. 
On the other hand, the true pacifists do not advocate 
mere passive non-resistance. They sound the call to the 
heroism of an aggressive, self-sacrificing, unrelenting 
good-will, which will endure suffering or death, not to 


kill or maim an enemy, but to overcome with good the 
evil that isin him. The method is not based upon mere 
impracticable sentiment. It has proved supremely 
effective. 

Jesus of Nazareth founded a kingdom upon love, and, 
rather than maintain his cause by violence, died forgiv- 
ing His enemies. In the uplift of mankind what soldier 
has surpassed Him? Seventeen centuries ago the spirit 
of the early Christians was victorious despite the cruelest 
persecution by the Roman Empire. 

The great need of our country today is leaders to fire 
us with the same victorious spirit, to inspire us with the 
same high heroism. Young men and women will give 
their lives for this service as courageously as ever men 
went forth to battle. They await the summons from the 
men of vision and influence in our nation. Tt may lead 
to martyrdom, but it will lead to victory. 

Signed : 

Henry J. CapBury. AuFreD G. Scatrercoon. 

J. PassMorE ELKINTON. Francis R. TAYLor. 

Epwarp W. Evans. L. Hottrneswortn Woon. 

M. Arsert Linton. Srantey R. YARNALL. 


PHILADELPHIA, September 3, 1915. 


From A Souprer 


If there is anything worse or more to be regretted 
than war T have no knowledge of its existence. 


Some 
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say that slavery is worse than war. Slavery is war. 
When the Civil War was in progress it was not a war 
instituted by peace men or by anti-slavery men, but 
just a new field of combat. It was my duty to serve in 
a war that could not be avoided. Just why the ruler 
of heaven and earth took that method of closing out a 
crime by means of death and devastation I cannot say 
any more than I can say why He has seen fit to allow 
imperialism to devastate Europe. Nearly all of the vet- 
erans whom I know are now real advocates of peace, as 
they remember perfectly that Sherman’s well-known 
phrase is true. I think that every brave man loves peace 
if he knows what war is. 
L. H. Prutssury, 
Late Capt. Company A, N. H. Vols. 


Mrs. George Spencer of 2230 East Second street, 
Duluth, Minn., sends a pocket edition of the book of the 
Prophet Isaiah with the peace promises marked. She 
asks: “Will you kindly advise me where to send these 
little messages of peace to add their wisdom to ‘joining 


the issue’ ?” 


Another writer says: “About the most absurd non- 
sense yet advanced is that by your nagging critic when 
he insists that this country must ‘secure universal mili- 
tary training of the effective kind for our young men on 
a friendly democratic basis.’ If there is in all the earth 
an opposite to democracy it is militarism. In no place 
around the globe is there less of Gemaceney than in an 
army. 

Again: “What can one of your correspondents mean 
by ‘righteous wars’? We are not in the habit of speak- 
ing of righteous burglary, righteous kidnapping, 
righteous murder, any more than we speak of righteous 
duelling or righteous inquisitions. Even if one side be 
wholly in the right in case of a given war, war itself 
cannot be right even if unavoidable. International in- 
competence, which brought about the dilemma, is the 
‘nigger in the woodpile.’” 

Again: “Surely your correspondent who nervously 
denounces you for not denouncing ‘President Wilson and 
Secretary Bryan for failing to uphold the Hague Con- 
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ventions to which this country attached its signature, 
when, in defense of them, Belgium was trodden under 
foot,’ etc., must be seeing things red. Has he not heard 
of our Monroe Doctrine, in accordance with which we 
promise to steer clear of European entanglements? It 
seems to me, too, that drafts on the denouncing account 
have been considerably overdrawn already.” 


The following are quotations from a recent interview 
with Mr. William Jennings Bryan: 

“We are now spending more than two hundred and 
fifty millions a year on the army and navy—ten times as 
much as we are spending on the Department of Agri- 
culture. We have been ‘getting ready’ by gradually en- 
larging the appropriations. Why get excited now? Our 
preparedness is increasing relatively as other nations 
exhaust themselves. No nation wants to engage in war 
with us; no war is in sight or even probable unless we 
deliberately invite it. * * * The masses favor 
peace and know that ‘preparedness’ is both a burden and 
a menace. * * * Did you ever stop to think what 
would happen if every depositor demanded his money 
the same day, or if everybody ordered the same kind of 
food at the same time, or if everybody went to sleep at 
once, or if everybody committed suicide the same mo- 
ment? No, you know these things, while possible, are 
not probable, and, therefore, you go on about your work. 
But these things are just as probable as the imaginary 
dangers that the jingoes are conjuring up as an excuse 
for frenzied preparedness. * * * The advocates of 
‘preparedness’ are increasing their demands. The De- 
fense League recently demanded $300,000,000 for the 
navy and $150,000,000 for the army, a total of $450,- 
000,000 a year ‘to get ready. Now the Navy League 
raises the bid; it asks for $500,000 ,000 for the navy and 
demands an army of one million men to support the 
efforts of the navy. Well, such an army would cost not 
less than $250,000,000 per year, or a total of $750,- 
000,000 per year for army and navy. As we are now 
spending $250,000,000 for the army and navy, the 
Defense League wants the appropriations for prepared- 
ness nearly doubled, while the Navy League wants three 
times as much spent as we are spending now. Next!” 


THE NEW CITIZENSHIP 


By FANNIE FERN ANDREWS 


HE development of the American ideal is dependent 

on the way in which this country reacts on the mili- 
tary, economic, and moral condition of the world. The 
new citizenship demands a knowledge of the elements 
which advance or retard the general betterment of man- 
kind. The upheavals in Europe have already affected 
our conception of future ideals, and have thrust upon 
us a responsibility for civilization which we must in- 
evitably assume. If civilization breaks down in Fu- 
rope, we shall suffer just as vitally, although not so 
directly, as Germany, Great Britain, or France. The 
unique position of the United States, however, gives her 
the leadership in establishing a new form of world soci- 


ety which will lay the foundations of a higher world life. 
Every citizen of our country should be conscious of this 
new obligation, and should understand the method by 
which the United States may render this service to the 
world, and in so doing protect herself in the free devel- 
opment of her national ideal. 

The starting point in the organization of this world 
state is to give to each nation security from the other, 
and this involves the making of agreements and the 
creation of a sanction for their enforcement. 

[From an address delivered before the annual meeting of 
the National Education Association in Oakland, Cal., in 
August.—THE Epttor.] 
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BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


of the Christian Women’s Peace Movement, in nearly’ 


HE installation of the choralcelo, which was given 

to Mr. and Mrs. David Smiley, was completed at 
the Lake Mohonk Mountain House the latter part of 
September. The presentation of the instrument and the 
opening recital took place on September 25. The fund 
is not yet complete and subscriptions may be mailed to 
Mr. Frank J. Linsley, 35 West Park avenue, New Haven, 
Conn. 


With the object of promoting rifle training among 
_the citizens of the country, the National Rifle Associa- 
tion of America is conducting a campaign for funds 
and memberships among the leading men of the United 
States. The income of the fund to be raised will be 
spent to popularize rifle shooting and to introduce it as 
one of the recognized sports in the athletic curriculum 
of the schools and colleges of the country. The asso- 
ciation claims to have in operation already five hundred 
rifle clubs among the civilians, sixty among the colleges 
and universities, and about two hundred among the pub- 
lie and private preparatory schools. 


: Problems of “War, Peace, and International Re- 
lations” were threshed out at the rate of two sessions a 
day at a conference held September 6 to 11 at Leland 
Stanford Junior University, under the leadership of 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan and others. Among the 
conclusions of the conference were: (1) That physical 
force is occupying a diminishing role in civilization, and 
that the full realization of its futility by those charged 
with the administration of government is only a ques- 
tion of time; (2) that military preparedness does not 
insure peace, and that even defensive preparedness is 
mischievous, especially if it is not coupled with a clear 
policy and definition as to who is the enemy against 
whom preparation must be made: (3) that the ery for 
preparedness today has its initiative largely in the fear 
that is carefully nurtured by the manufacturers inter- 
ested in armaments and munitions. 


... The children of Antwerp, Belgium, have sent to 
the children of the United States a souvenir thanking 
them for the presents given last Christmas. It is printed 
with the old original types of Christophorus Plantinus, 
an eminent French printer, who set up in 1555 at Ant- 
werp a printing establishment which became one of the 
most celebrated of the time. The souvenir reads as fol- 
lows: “With the cordial thanks of the poor children of 
Antwerp to their kind-hearted comrades of the United 
States for their nice Christmas presents.” The signers 
were: Jeanne Ferny, Henriette Nourven, Hilda Van 
Rickstal, Rosa Van Deraa, Josephina Verrijcke, and 
Alice Villegas. 


Several events have recently taken place, or will 
occur in the near future, which tend to show a rapidly 
developing interest in the peace movement throughout 
the United States. The Chamber of Commerce of the 


United States will soon take a referendum vote among 
the chambers of this country as to whether or not it is 
desirable for the United States to join a league of na- 
tions as proposed by the League to Enforce Peace. Peace 
pageants were given this summer, under the auspices 


every city and town of this country. Toledo, Ohio, was 
the first city to have a pageant, it being made a special 
attraction on the Fourth of July. 


Statistics recently issued by the National Security 
League show that it has cost the United States a billion 
dollars in ten years to maintain an army of 90,000, while 
in the same time Switzerland has had a citizen army of 
500,000 for $65,000,000. The United States was spend- 
ing for military purposes more than any other nation at 
the time the great war commenced. Nearly $487,000,- 
000 a year was expended on the army, navy, and pen- 
sions. Great Britain in 1914 was spending $230,000,000 
for navy, $120,000,000 for army, and $20,000,000 for 
army pensions; Russia, $285,000,000 for army, $122,- 
000,000 for navy; Germany, $300,000,000 for army, 
$114,000,000 for navy. France, Italy, and Austria- 
Hungary were far behind. The 1913-1914 army cost 
of the United States was $173,000,000, which equaled 
that of Germany before the Imperial Army Act of 1913. 
The navy cost of $140,000,000 was second only to Great 
Britain, and there was nothing to compare with our pen- 
sion bill of $173,000,000. 


The Women’s Co-operative Guild in a recent con- 
gress at Liverpool, England, passed a series of resolu- 
tions under the heading of “Co-operation and Peace.” 
The resolutions were as follows: (1) a declaration that 
civilized nations should never again resort to war for the 
settlement of international disputes; (2) an interna- 
tional council and an international court should be set 
up for the adjustment and decision of international dis- 
putes; (3) modern wars are largely the result of con- 
flicting profit-making interests, and just economic rela- 
tions between nations are necessary if war is to be abol- 
ished; (4) there must be open diplomacy; (5) women 
must have full rights of citizenship if their influence is 
to be felt in matters which vitally affect them. 


. An International Congress of Socialists was held at 


The Hague in July. Most of the neutral countries and 


all of the belligerents except France and Belgium were 
represented. The following demands relating to the war 
were made: (1) The evacuation of Belgium and French 
territory and indemnity to Belgium; (2) suppression in 
the future of all secret treaties; (3) immediate limita- 
tion of armaments by all countries, with a view ulti- 
mately to abolishing altogether all armed forces of in- 
dividual states; (4) obligatory arbitration and concili- 
ation in cases of disputes between states; (5) absolute 
right of all small nationalities to decide their future des- 
tiny, this decision to be made a matter of referendum, 
in which all adult males and females shall participate. 


With the realization that war is directly opposed 
to industry and to the principles of insurance, a peace 
day will be held by the World’s Insurance Congress, in 
co-operation with the International Peace Congress, at 
San Francisco, October 11. The announcement of the 
congress says that the underwriters of the world should 
form effective organizations to promote and maintain 
security and stability in international affairs. 
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AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 


Society 


KE ons Iowa Peace Society was organized in Des Moines, 
Iowa, on August 28. There was a representative 
attendance from various parts of the State, and also 
from the political parties and other organizations. The 
Des Moines local of the Socialist party called upon its 
members to attend in a body. The society will become 
a branch of the American Peace Society, which was rep- 
resented by A. W. Kliefoth and Rev. Dr. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, of Chicago. 

The officers elected were: President, Mr. Harvey Ing- 
ham, editor of the Des Moines Register-Leader; vice- 
president, Miss Flora Dunlap, Des Moines; secretary, 
Dr. Dwight P. Breed, Grinnell; treasurer, Mr. K. W. 
Brown, Ames. There are also twenty-four honorary 
vice-presidents. 


SwepisH Society oF PEACE AND ARBITRATION 


As a result of a peace congress held by the Swedish 
Society of Peace and Arbitration at Varberg, Sweden, 
June 25 to 27, a pamphlet has been issued by the society 
presenting to all of the warring nations a vigorous pro- 
test against the present war. It aims to enumerate the 
causes of the war and to state the duty of the Scandi- 
navian pacifists in the crisis. 

Among the things urged by the pamphlet are the lib- 
erty of commerce, the suppression of national arma- 
ments, and the establishment of an international execu- 
tive power. ‘The congress voted in favor of the restora- 
tion of Belgium. An immediate international organi- 
zation among the peace workers was also urged. 

A meeting of the Scandinavian parliaments was pro- 
posed, in order that representatives from the assemblies 
might lay plans for a meeting of all neutral states with 
the object of collectively offering mediation. It was 
thought that the assembly should accept the principle 
that an endurable peace will be possible only when the 
nations renounce the desire of conquest. For the pur- 
pose of concluding disarmament by treaty between the 
Scandinavian countries it was felt that an entente of 
the three nations should be established. 


MINNESOTA PEACE SOCIETY 


Several meetings were held by the Minnesota branch 
of the American Peace Society at the Minnesota State 
Fair, which occurred at St. Paul from September 6 to 
13. The feature of the meetings was an address on the 
13th by William Jennings Bryan. Other speakers at 
the meetings were Governor Hammond, of Minnesota ; 
Dr. Cyrus Northrop, president of the Minnesota branch, 
and Col. James H. Davidson, who had charge of the 
program. 

AUSTRALIAN PEACE ALLIANCE 


The Australian Peace Alliance has passed the follow- 
ing resolution: “That in the opinion of this alliance 
it is desirable that steps be now taken to bring about at 
The Hague, or at Berne, a conference of the following 
nations: United States, Russia, Germany, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Austria, Italy, Spain, Japan, Belgium, 
Turkey, Sweden, China, Norway, Portugal, Denmark, 


Greece, Holland, and Switzerland, to consider whether 
any question at issue between them cannot be settled by 
other means than war, and to consider the formation of 
a World Parliament to take over the subject of inter- 
national relations, each nation to have three representa- 
tives, one to be appointed by the government of such 
nation and two by the people, one of whom shall be a 
woman.” 


FRIENDS’ NATIONAL Peace CONFERENCE 


Nearly one hundred and fifty were present at the 
Friends’ National Peace Conference, which was held at 
Winona Lake, Indiana, from July 23 to 26. Most of the 
addresses were given by Friends, but Miss Jane Addams 
and Dr. George W. Nasmyth, of the World Peace Foun- 
dation, were in attendance. The following resolutions 
were passed by the conference: 


Whereas the witness of the Society of Friends for more 
than 250 years has been uniformly against the use of war 
and military force as a means of securing the ends for which 
men live and strive, and 

Whereas the lives and rights of American and other neu- 
tral citizens cannot be rendered secure by the United States 
taking part in a war in which both sides, in some measure, 
are straining or violating international law, and 

Whereas the principles of justice and humanity, as well as 
the lives and rights of American and other neutral citizens 
can be secured only by the reform and extension of inter- 
national law, and 

Whereas this requires 

1. An international legislative body for its creation. 

2. An international court of justice for its interpretation, 
and 

3. An international agreement for its enforcement by such 
forms of non-intercourse and other non-military sanctions 
as may be most effective; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge, as an action which can now be 
taken toward securing these ends, and as an important step 
toward the establishment of a world government and a more 
lasting peace, that the government of the United States con- 
voke a conference of such neutral nations as it may be 
deemed practical to include to consider what action they 
can take to protect and advance their common interests and 
the interests of humanity, justice, and peace. 


FeperAL CoUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
AMERICA . 


A course of thirteen lessons on “International Peace, 
a Study in Christian Fraternity,” has been prepared by 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica, through its commission on Christian education. 
This course will be published during October, Novem- 
ber, and December of this year in the Sunday school 
and other periodicals of the various churches affiliated 
with the Federal Council. These lessons are assured a 
circulation of three million among senior and adult 
Sunday-school classes, and it is expected that their dis- 
tribution will ultimately reach five million. While not 
discussing the present war, these studies aim to create 
and crystallize sentiment among professing Christians 
in the interests of international fraternity. The lessons 
will be printed and distributed both in English and in 
German. 


INTERNATIONAL SISTERHOOD OF PEACE 


“The International Sisterhood of Peace” has been 
formed in Melbourne, Australia, in order to bring the 
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influence of women to bear on the abolition of war. The 
object of the sisterhood is as follows: “To promote mu- 
tual knowledge of each other by the women of different 
nations, good will, and friendship; to study the causes, 
economic and moral, of war, and by every means in their 
power to bring the humanizing influence of women to 
bear on the abolition of war and the substitution of in- 
ternational justice and arbitration for irrational methods 
of violence.” The secretary is Mrs. Charles Strong, 
Barnato Grove, Armadale, Australia. 


JAPAN PrEAcE 


The Rev. D. Ebina and Dr. U. Hattori, of the Japan 
Peace Society, sailed July 10 for the United States. 
Their mission is similar to that of Drs. Shailer Mathews 
and Sidney L. Gulick, who, representing the Federal 
Council of American Churches, visited Japan some 


October 


months ago for the purpose of promoting a more friendly 
interest between Japan and America. The hope was ex- 
pressed, at a dinner given in the honor of the Rev. Ebina 
and Dr. Hattori before they sailed, that the representa- 
tives of Japan would communicate to the American peo- 
ple Japan’s sincerity in her desire to maintain the most 
cordial friendship with America. 


MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY 


The Massachusetts Peace Society is organizing the 
State on the basis of a local committee of the Society in 
each of the cities and larger towns. As a result of ac- 
tivity during the past summer, local committees have 
been started in the following places: Adams, Athol, 
Andover, Chelsea, Fitchburg, Gardner, Great Barring- 
ton, Greenfield, Holyoke, Malden, North Adams, North- 
ampton, Orange, Pittsfield, Quincy, Shelburne Falls. 


FIELD DEPARTMENT NOTES 


Soutu ATLANTIC STATES DEPARTMENT 


ders director of this department delivered an address 
in the auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. at Tampa, 
Fla., on August 8, and reports indicate that it was en- 
thusiastically received. Addresses during the month 
were also given in Florida at Lakeland, Arcadia, Kis- 
simmee, and Sanford. The women’s clubs and the 
churches of the towns united in promoting the meet- 
ings. The Women’s Federation in Florida will arrange 
a tour this fall for the director to all of the principal 
cities and towns of the State. 
New York Peace Society 

A statement in opposition to the laying of an embargo 
on the export of munitions of war to the belligerents in 
Europe was drawn up and signed by several of the vice- 
presidents and directors of the New York Peace Society 
and given to the press the first part of September. This 
statement is personal rather than official, as it was not 
possible then, on account of the vacation period, to call 
a meeting of the board and to take official action. While 
opinion was not unanimous among those who could be 
reached, it is believed that the statement expresses the 
views of the great majority of the officials of the society. 
The statement is as follows: 
To the members and the constituents of the New York Peace 


Society: 
In view of the demand that is being made, ostensibly in 


the name of American friends of peace, that our govern- 
ment shall reverse the policy regarding the sale by mer- 
chants and manufacturers of munitions of war to belligerent 
governments, the officers and the directors of the New York 
Peace Society feel themselves under obligation to declare 
that they oppose the laying of an embargo on = such 
exports. 

We mention the following reasons for our attitude: 

First. Scrupulous observance by the nations of interna- 
tional law is essential to progress toward peace. Accepted 
principles of international law should not be changed in the 
interest of either belligerent while a war is in progress. 
_ law, as is admitted, permits the exportation of muni- 

ons. 

Second. The custom of making enormous preparations for 
war in time of peace ought to be discouraged. If a nation 
might not lawfully purchase arms from the merchants of 
neutral countries after the outbreak of hostilities, it would 
be forced to invest vast sums of money in armament plants 
and to pile up enormous reserves of ammunition. Many 
small countries which lack the means of producing arms 
and ammunition could not possibly supply the lack, and the 
same thing is true of large but purely agricultural countries. 
Natural resources for securing raw materials and highly 
developed industries might give to one nation a dangerous 
preponderance over others. 

Signed by Alton B. Parker, Francis Lynde Stetson, John 
A. Stewart, George A. Plimpton, Samuel T. Dutton, William 
S. Bennet, William H. Bliss, Albert Shaw, Lyman Abbott, 
John Bates Clark, Horace White, Frederick Lynch, George 
Haven Putnam, William Jay Schieffelin, William H. Short, 
Mary J. Pierson, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, A. Augustus Healy, 
Robert Underwood Johnson, Isaac N. Seligman, and Hamil- 
ton Holt. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Diplomacy of the War of 1914. By Ellery C. Stowell. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. 728 p. Price, $5.00 net. 


It is impossible to think or speak intelligently about the 
War of 1914 without knowing the significance of the Concert 
of Europe which grew out of the Council of Vienna and of 
the forces which led to the alliances for maintaining the 
balance of power. The conditions which made this war pos- 
sible grew out of the impotence of these organizations. The 
surprise is that the war did not come earlier. Indeed, Eu- 
rope has on various occasions been much nearer to war than 
we are in the habit of considering. England and France 
nearly clashed over the Fashoda incident, late in the year 
1898. The settlement of that difficulty and the influence 
that led England to favor French aspirations in Morocco 
make interesting reading. The defeat of Russia by Japan 
encouraged Germany to press her claims in Morocco and led 
to the conference at Algeciras, with the result that England 


and Russia became so friendly that in 1907 they were co- 
operating intimately in the partition of Persia. The impor- 
tance of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Aus- 
tria in October, 1908, is familiar; but due importance is 
rarely given to the incident at Agadir in 1911. One cannot 
know the present war without understanding the forces 
involved in the Turco-Italian War, 1911-1912, and in the 
Balkan Wars. These all were real crises in European his- 
tory. They are briefly, simply, and adequately considered 
by Professor Stowell in this valuable contribution to current 
history. The various documents of the nature of evidence 
are also carefully analyzed, showing the political aims of 
the Powers and the various alliances. The whole questicn 
of Belgian neutrality receives extended treatment. A chro- 
nology, a list of citations, and an index add immeasurably 
to the value of the volume. 
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Did You Receive 


In Spite of that Vacation 


Your August number of the Apvocarr or Pracr? 

Have you written us about it? If not, why not? 

A good many have said some kindly things about it. Here are three 
quotations: 


‘*T congratulate you upon the new paper and appearance of the Apvo- 
CATE, and certainly its contents are ably and seriously presented.”’ 


‘*T must congratulate you and the country on the marked improvement 
which it seems to me the August ApvocaTEe or Peace shows. * * #* 
Keep up the good work of making it readable and up-tu-date.”’ 


‘*Permit me to say, in the first place, that I think the new dress of the 
ApvocaTE OF PEAcE is decidedly an improvement.”’ 


How do you feel about it? Can you help pass the good news along? 
Why not tell people about the work of the American Peace Society? 
Better still, why not send in the names of some friends, so that 
we may mail to them sample copies of the ApvocaTe or Peace? 


Would You Like 


To Receive Some Peace Literature Free ? 


‘. For a short time only we offer to any one of our members in regular standing five 
‘. publications from our list of peace literature, which is printed elsewhere in 
le this issue, for every new member of the American Peace Society whose 
name is sent and paid for directly to this office. We repeat that offer 
Gq % ~s is for a limited period on/y and subject to withdrawal at any time. 
4 ra 
S ‘s Nye "s. For the protection of our stock, we are obliged to reserve the 
4 right to select the premium publications. 
%, 4% *. If you are interested, send the name of a new member 
“@, _ * today. To be valid, the application must be written upon 
the blank in the corner below. 
Ty S. Annual Membership . . . . . $ 1.00 
5, Contributing Membership . . 2.00 
‘4, ee 
Sustaining Membership . . . 5.00 
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